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I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  fall  of  1945  the  Playwrights®  Company  presented  first  in 
Boston  and  later  in  New  York  the  latest  play  of  the  three-time  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  It  was  called  The  Rugged  Path . re- 
iterated the  dramatist ®s  ttlong-standing  anxiety  about  the  state  of  the 
world, played  in  Boston  to  capacity  houses  for  the  customary  pre- 
Broadway  opening,  starred  the  popular  Hollywood  actor  Spencer  Tracy, 
and  collapsed  after  a relatively  short  period  in  New  York.  Once  again 
this  playwright,  who  had  started  his  successful  career  with  a group  of 
light  and  essentially  frivolous  plays  and  had  undertaken  to  deliver  a 
serious  message  to  his  audience  several  times  before,  built  his  play  on 
a set  of  substantial  and  personally  important  ideas.  It  would  seem, 
unfortunately,  that  Mr.  Sherwood,  either  concentrating  too  strongly  on 
the  message  which  he  was  attempting  to  put  across  the  footlights,  or  at 
the  very  outset  building  his  play  upon  a fallacious  framework  or  at 
least  upon  a framevirork  which  he  was  not  able  to  make  real  and  vital, 
produced  a play  which,  though  sound  and  admirable  in  underlying  motives, 
was  neither  good  nor  entertaining  theater. 

The  fate  of  this  play,  as  well  as  the  play  itself,  coming  at  a 
time  when  its  theme  was  sure  to  be  timely  and  of  great  interest  to  the 
theater-going  public,  is  an  interesting  study,  opening  up  many  questions 
of  current  importance  in  the  American  theater,  and  above  all,  posing  the 


x Wolcott  Gibbs,  review  of  The  Rugged  Path.  The  New  Yorker.  November  17,1945 
p.  47 
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question  of  Sherwood 9 s actual  place  in  the  drama  of  our  country  and  in 
the  drama  of  the  world  in  his  time.,  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to 
review  the  chief  plays  which  Mr.  Sherwood  has  written,  giving  particular 
emphasis  to  the  more  important  ones,  and  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  with 
respect  to  his  standing  in  the  theater  todays 
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II.  SHERWOOD 5 S LIFE  i 

Sherwood 8 s life  has  never  been  dull.  His  story  is  not  that  of  the 
poor  boy  who  worked  his  way  up  from  nothing.  Nor  is  it  that  of  the  lucky 
one  who  met  with  immediate  and  continued  success.  Conflict  seems  to  be 
the  key  to  his  ideas  and  his  personality , and  it  can  be  said  almost  to 
spring  out  of  his  very  background.  His  conflict,  however,  has  not  been 
that  of  man  against  the  elements.  It  has  been  the  conflict  of  a man 
filled  with  boundless  energy,  set  off  a bit  from  others  by  his  extreme 
height,  and  marked  ty  a distinctive  set  of  personality  traits.  His  con- 
flict has  been  largely  within  himself,  and  his  concern  is  apparently 
for  the  state  of  the  world. 

He  was  born  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  on  April  4*  1896,  of  a 
family  which  had  seen  a stormy  career  both  here  and  abroad.  One  cannot 
be  descended  from  the  great  Irish  patriot  and  martyr,  Robert  Emmet,  who 
was  put  to  death  iy  the  English,  and  from  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  Robert 9 s older 
brother,  who  was  exiled  to  this  country  in  1803,  where  he  eventually  be- 
came a lawyer  and  even  fought  a case  against  the  great  Daniel  Webster, 
without  inheriting  the  tendency  to  fight  for  any  cause  which  at  the  mo- 
ment seems  important  or  for  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  one 
intends  to  base  his  whole  attitude  toward  life.  In  addition  to  this 
fiercely  militant  and  essentially  defiant  and  vigorous  background,  he 

^Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  information  contained  in  this  biographical 
sketch  has  been  taken  from  two  articles  ty  S.  N.  Behrman,  a friend  of 
Sherwood’s  and  a member  of  the  Playwrights5  Company,  which  appeared  in 
The  New  Yorker  for  June  1,  1940  (pp.  33  ff.),  and  June  8,  1940  (pp.  23  ff.), 
as  a Profile,  "Old  Monotonous.” 
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inherited  also  a family  with  a tendency  to  success  in  the  fields  of  art, 
literature,  and  science®  His  mother  was  the  former  Rosina  Emmet,  painter 
and  illustrator;  his  uncle,  William  LeRoy  Emmet,  was  an  engineer  with  the 
General  Electric  Company;  and  his  father  was  a Harvard  man,  a successful 
investment  broker  who  had  founded  The  Lampoon  while  a student  at  Harvard 
and  who  harbored  a great  admiration  for  the  theater  and  a desire  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  It  is  not  unusual,  therefore,  that  Sherwood  is  a man  of  many 
moods  and  conflicts,  with  great  possibilities,  now  only  partially  ful- 
filled, as  a dramatist  and  man  of  the  theater. 

His  education  was  that  of  a private  school  man  and  included  a stay 
at  Milton  Academy,  almost  cut  short  ty  his  setting  fire  to  the  place, 
and  at  Harvard,  where  he  edited  The  Lampoon,  as  did  his  father  before 
him,  and  perhaps  officially  began  his  career  as  a playwright  with  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Show',  Barnum  Was  Right . Barnum  was  Right  was  not  presented 
when  it  was  written  because  of  the  intervention  of  the  First  World  War, 
but  Sherwood  later  returned  to  Cambridge  to  direct  its  presentation 
after  the  Armistice  had  been  signed.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Cambridge 
for  this  show  that  he  needed  a job,  and  Neal  O’Hara,  columnist  now  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  helped  him  to  get  one  as  a feature  writer  on  the 
Boston  Post,  which  job  met  a rather  hasty  death  when  Mr.  Sherwood  colored 
to  his  taste  an  interview  on  marriage  with  the  Dean  of  Women  at  Boston 
University. 

He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Harvard  as  of  1918  at 
a later  date,  but  he  left  in  1917,  enlisting  in  the  Canadian  Black  Watch 
Regiment,  which  proved  to  be  a "kilt”  regiment,  a rather  odd  predicament 
for  Mr.  Sherwood  and  his  six  feet  seven  inches  of  height.  He  served 
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overseas  in  France  with  this  regiment,  was  gassed  at  Vimy  Ridge,  spent 
much  time  in  the  hospital  in  England,  grew  to  hate  war,  recognized  him- 
self as  a fundamentally  incompetent  soldier,  and  resolved  to  fight  for  a 
warless  world*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  he  hated  war  then 
as  he  hates  it  now,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  his  career 
as  far  as  shaping  his  ideas  and  influencing  his  later  actions  are  concerned, 
and  although  he  became  later  a confirmed  pacifist,  he  turned  to  war  again 
in  1939  as  perhaps  the  only  and  final  answer  to  the  Axis  which  was  at- 
tempting to  dominate  the  world.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  the  two 
wars  ty  which  he  has  been  influenced  and  in  which  he  fought  first  with 
his  own  life  and  more  recently  with  his  pen  will  follow* 

The  war  left  him  restless  but  beginning  to  find  himself  with  respect 
to  his  ideas.  Among  the  jobs  he  held  in  the  early  days  was  one  on  the 
staff  of  Vanity  Fair,  to  whose  attention  he  had  been  called  by  virtue  of 
a parody  issue  of  that  magazine  which  was  published  ty  The  Lampoon  under 
his  editorship.  It  is  characteristic  that  Sherwood  seldom  finds  it  smooth 
sailing  when  he  takes  a job.  He  joined  Vanity  Fair  as  an  all-round  handy 
man,  once  even  writing  a column  on  what  the  well-dressed  man  wore  and 
writing  it  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  no  one  read  the  column  anyway. 
With  this  in  mind,  he  described  such  styles  as  we  are  never  even  remotely 
likely  to  see.  He  subsequently  left  Vanity  Fair,  along  with  Robert 
Benchley,  when  their  fellow  worker,  Dorothy  Parker,  was  fired  for  writing 
unfavorable  theatrical  reviews. 

He  later  joined  the  staff  of  the  old  Life,  along  with  Robert  Benchley 
and  Dorothy  Parker,  and  it  was  in  1920  on  that  magazine  that  he  started 
the  art  of  movie  criticism.  He  was  among  the  first  to  bring  the  art  of  . 
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movie  criticism  to  a serious  stage,  and  he  is  noted  also  for  having  had 
the  courage  to  call  Cecil  B.  DeMille  a bore.  During  this  time  he  also 
wrote  for  a newspaper  syndicate,  did  movie  reviews  for  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  magazines  Photoplay  and  McCall 8 s , and  in  1924  became  editor 
of  Life  magazine.  Despite  this  complete  lack  of  unemployment,  by  1926 
he  was  $14 >000  in  debt.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  Sherwood 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  literary  earners  of  all  times®  S.  N. 

Behrman  reveals  that  from  the  movies  alone  he  collected  $10,000  for  The 
Petrified  Forest,  $85,000  for  Reunion  in  Vienna,  $135 >000  for  Idiot^s 
Delight,  and  $225,000  (including  royalties)  for  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois® 

In  1928  conflict  again  arose,  and  the  fierce  Irish  temperament  of 
Robert  Emmet,  which  must  surely  be  somewhere  in  the  mind  of  Robert  E® 
Sherwood,  arose  again®  This  time  he  was  fired  for  refusing  to  treat 
respectfully  either  Herbert  Hoover  or  his  prohibition.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,,  he  had  started  to  write  his  plays,  and  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  contemporaries. 

In  1930  he  joined  the  staff  of  Scribner 9 s as  literary  editor  and 
thereafter  devoted  practically  all  of  his  time  to  the  writing  of  plays, 
although  in  1931  his  first  and  only  novel  was  published.  It  was  called 
The  Virtuous  Knight,  was  concerned  with  the  Crusades,  was  lengthy  and 
full  of  talk,  and  has  been  forgotten,  I am  sure,  ty  everyone.  Between 
1931  and  1935  he  did  scenario  writing  in  Hollywood,  ty  1932  having  bought 
a farm  at  Great  Enton,  Surrey,  England. 

In  1935  he  went  to  London,  where  he  adapted  Tovar  ich^  which  was 
eventually  produced  by  Gilbert  Miller  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  in  New  York, 

xListed  in  Boston  Public  Library  catalogue  as  adapted  ty  Robert  Edmund  Sher/raoc 
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opening  on  October  15,  1936. x Of  this  venture,  Burns  Mantle  says, 

"Mr.  Sherwood’s  last  job  in  the  theatre  was  one  inspired,  I assume,  by  ex- 
pediency and  commercial  widsom.  For  his  friend  Gilbert  Miller  he  made  an 
English  adaptation  of  a comedy  by  Jacques  Deval  called  Tovar ich.  To  the 
surprise  of  many,  including  the  author,  it  had  bounded  into  popularity 
in  Europe  and  the  Continent.  Tovarich  was  a tremendous  money-making 
success.  Sherwood  retired  to  his  English  estate,  making  occasional  trips 
to  Hollywood  when  the  wage  and  bonus  pressure  became  too  insistent  to  be 
consistently  denied.’^ 

Meanwhile,  Sherwood’s  personal  life  was  not  without  conflict.  In 
1922  he  had  married  Maiy  Brandon,  and  they  had  a daughter.  In  1934  he 
divorced  her  and  married,  in  Budapest  in  1935,  Mrs.  Madelene  (Hurlock) 
Connelly,  the  former  wife  of  Marc  Connelly,  the  dramatist. 

Sherwood’s  interest  in  the  theater  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  plays,  and  in  1935  he  became  secretary  of  the  Dramatist’s  Guild, 
assuming  its  presidency  in  1937.  Together  with  Maxwell  Anderson,  Elmer 
Rice,  Sidney  Howard,  and  S.  N.  Behrman,  he  formed  the  Playwrights’ 

Compary,  an  independent  organization  set  up  to  produce  plays  with  a view 
to  saving  the  huge  sum  ordinarily  paid  to  a producer.  As  his  first  con- 
tribution to  the  Playwrights’  Company,  Sherwood  turned  over  Abe  Lincoln 
in  Illinois,  which  was  successfully  produced  as  their  first  play.  The 
company  is  still  in  operation,  and  Sherwood  is  one  of  its  directors.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  company  has  ovbiously  been  successful  despite 


■.Burns  Mantle,  Contemporary  American  Playwrights  (Dodd  Mead  & Co..  New 
York,  1939),  pp.  24  ff. 
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the  misgivings  of  many  that  such  a gathering  of  temperament  could  not 
possibly  stay  together  for  long® 

An  ardent  New  Dealer  and  supporter  of  the  late  President  Franklin  D® 
Roosevelt,  Sherwood  participated  actively  in  the  former’s  campaign  for 
re-election  to  office  and  is  said  to  have  been  a powerful  but  retiring 
adviser  and  assistant  in  the  matter  of  writing  speeches His  govern- 
mental activities  included  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, Recreation,  and  Community  Service  of  the  United  States,  assistant 
to  Colonel  Donovan  in  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information, 2 and 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  War  Information  in  charge  of  the 
Overseas  Branch,  beginning  in  July,  1942.  He  later  resigned  because  of 
power  politics  in  the  organization  and  because  of  his  ungranted  wishes  to 
have  the  overseas  branch  an  autonomous  unit®!  Here  there  was  evidently  a 
clash  of  personalities,  leaving  Sherwood  no  alternative  but  resignation 
after  differences  with  Elmer  Davis®  He  returned  to  civilian  life  as  a 
result  of  this  latest  fracas  to  help  in  the  re-election  of  ^resident 
Roosevelt,  as  indicated  above® 

The  above  brief  account  of  Sherwood 8 s life  outlines  his  main  activ- 
ities and  gives  us  sufficient  background  for  a consideration  of  his  works® 
From  this  data  we  can  see  that  Sherwood  is  no  ordinary  man®  Termed  ty 
Noel  Coward  as  "nine  feet  of  gloom,"  he  is  at  the  very  outset  set  apart 
from  others  ty  his  extreme  height®  S.  N®  Eehrman,  taking  a cue  from 
Sherwood 8 s own  wife  and  daughter,  characterizes  him  as  "old  monotonous®" 


!"Once  More,  Where’s  Elmer?",  Newsweek®  February  7,  1944  > PP®  53-4 
2"Sherwood  Quits  QWI,"  Publishers8  Weekly®  October  21,  1944,  P«  1649 
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Habitually  wearing  a sad  facial  expression,  speaking  with  a marked  and  urv- 
hesitating  slowness,  punctuating  his  utterances  with  solemn  silences  often 
followed  by  shrewd  wit,  and  consciously  endeavoring  to  enhance  his  repu- 
tation as  a complete  bore  at  dinner  parties,  yet  often  unbending  suffi- 
ciently to  give  an  imitation  of  Fred  Astaire  dancing  and  singing,  complete 
with  opera  hat  and  stick, x Sherwood  is  indeed  a personality  of  many  facets* 
His  working  methods  are  extraordinary*  He  prefers  to  work  in  town 
amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  city  streets,  believes  firmly  in  night 
club  life,  works  day  and  night  when  he  works,  sometimes  carries  ideas 
around  in  his  head  for  a long  time,  and  then  writes  his  plays  in  a brief 
period®  He  is  reputed  to  have  formulated  plans  for  The  Road  to  Rome  in 
taxis  while  going  from  one  moving  picture  house  to  another  for  his  movie 
reviews  and  to  have  written  The  Petrified  Forest  during  four  weeks  of  his 
stay  in  Reno  while  divorcing  his  first  wife®  Although  he  has  traveled 
much  in  Europe  and  South  America  , he  has  never  felt  it  necessary  that  he 
should  have  been  to  a place  before  he  could  write  with  authority  about  it® 
This  in  itself  is  an  interesting  item,  and  I believe  it  is  not  actually 
consistent  with  Sherwood's  stated  ideas  of  the  world  as  it  should  be® 

Just  as  World  War  I was  instrumental  in  shaping  his  ideas  and 
broadening  his  scope.  World  War  II  provided  Sherwood  with  further  impetus 
to  express  himself  and  with  greater  opportunities  for  contributing  his 
share  to  the  betterment  of  a world,  the  fate  of  which  he  despaired® 

Sherwood  is  in  a way  typical  of  his  age,  typical  of  the  saucy  attitude  of 
the  1920 *s,  the  darkest  despair  and  pessimism  of  the  early  1930's,  the 


1John  Gassner,  "Robert  E.  Sherwood,"  Atlantic  Monthly*  January,  1942,  p.  26 
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horror  of  the  late  1930 9 s,  when  it  was  beginning  to  be  apparent  that  we 
could  not  exist  much  longer  without  open  warfare,  and  then  the  years  of 
actual  war,  when  we  fought  and  hoped  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

During  all  these  years,  Sherwood  worked  intensely  at  his  business, 
wrote  several  successful  plays,  three  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  Idiot8 s 
Delight,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and  There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  and  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  money  for  Finnish  relief  and  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross,  among  others.  He  played  the  role  of  an  ardent  propagandist,  broad- 
cast over  the  radio,  viciously  attacked  those  withrtiom  he  disagreed,  among 
them  Charles  Lindbergh,  and  worked  actively  in  the  OWI.  In  every  one  of 
his  plays  he  hammered  at  his  perennial  theme  that  war  brings  only  evil  and 
that  it  draws  into  its  circle  innocent  people  who  prefer  to  save  humanity 
rather  than  destroy  it  and  who  themselves  are  eventually  destroyed.  Yet 
through  all  his  later  plays  there  appear  the  hope  and  often  the  conviction 
that  the  world  can  save  itself,  although  he  does  not  offer  us  a solution. 
Whether  or  not  this  hope  and  this  conviction  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  a permanently  prominent  place  in  the  American  theater  is  yet  to  be 
proved* 


- 
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III.  CONSIDERATION  OF  SHERWOOD 8 S CHIEF  PLAYS 
The  Road  to  Rome  ( 1927 ) 

The  Road  to  Rome  was  Sherwood’s  First  play  seriously  written  as  such, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  Hasty  Pudding  Play  which  he  wrote  while 
still  a student  at  Harvard,  and  typical  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, Sherwood  claims  to  have  written  it  because  every  newspaper  man  at 
some  time  or  other  writes  a novel,  and  not  happening  to  have  time  for  a 
novel,!  he  wrote  a play. 

Forewords  and  prefaces  are  sometimes  valuable  clues  to  the  motives  and 
characteristics  of  an  author,  and  again  they  often  appear  merely  to  be  an 
impressive  set  of  words  whipped  up  at  the  close  of  a writing  project  to 
give  it  a certain  amount  of  finish.  Sherwood’s  prefaces  are  interesting 
to  read  and  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  often  a strange  combination  of 
the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  prefaces,  containing  usually  some  serious 
bit  of  wishful  thinking  or  sound  statement  regarding  the  theater  and  more 
often  than  not  some  elaborate  rationalization  for  having  written  the  play 
concerned. 

A few  words  ty  Virginia  Woolf,  written  in  1928,  might  well  have  been 
heeded  by  Mr.  Sherwood.  ”It  is  difficult—perhaps  impossible — -for  a writer 
to  say  anything  about  his  own  work.  All  he  has  to  say  has  been  said  as 
fully  and  as  well  as  he  can  in  the  body  of  the  book  itself.  If  he  has 
failed  to  make  his  meaning  clear  there  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  will 
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succeed  in  some  pages  of  preface  or  postscript. n1  Nevertheless,  Sherwood's 
prefaces  are  valuable  to  a discussion  of  his  plays  and  of  his  ability,  and 
they  will  be  treated,  whenever  possible,  in  some  detail  along  with  the 
consideration  of  the  plays  to  which  they  are  appended® 

In  the  preface  to  The  Road  to  Rome  Sherwood  justifies  its  existence 
and  explains  his  choice  of  subject  matter  in  some  detail,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  include  a rather  lengthy  and  not  wholly  necessary  account  of 
Hannibal's  career  and  military  feats.  He  characterizes  the  play  as  a 
dramatization  of  a guess  about  the  true  character  of  Hannibal  and  his 
qualities  as  a man  and  an  attempt  to  delve  into  the  inner  nature  of  a man 
who,  with  glorious  military  conquests  behind  him  and  with  a formidable 
reputation  as  a soldier  to  maintain  and  uphold,  faced  with  the  final  ob- 
ject of  his  long  years  of  struggle  and  warfare,  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  turned  away  at  its  very  gates,  even  when  military  victory  was  surely 
a certainty. 

To  present  the  inner  workings  of  a mind  which  had  been  able  to  con- 
ceive some  of  the  greatest  military  triumphs  in  history  is  no  small  feat® 

Even  to  have  chosen  such  a task  for  one's  first  play  is  an  indication  of 
a crusading  heart.  Sherwood  says  that  he  realized  that  he  could  not  ex- 
press Hannibal's  change  of  mind  all  in  a soliloquy  by  Hannibal;  if  so,  there 
would  be  no  play.  His  sense  of  the  dramatic  seems  always  to  have  been  good; 
he  seems  to  be  able  to  sense  what  will  play  on  the  stage  and  what  will  not, 
and  if  his  latest  play,  in  comparison  with  some  of  his  others,  is  a compara- 
tive failure,  it  is  perhaps  because  he  cast  aside  the  dramatic  situations 

^Virginia  Woolf,  Mrs.  Dalloway  (Modern  Library,  Random  House,  New  York,  1928^ 
p.  v 
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which  make  for  interest,  either  because  he  felt  they  were  not  suited  to  his 
subject  matter  or  because  he  felt  them  a bit  elementary  and  feared  that  it, 
like  his  earliest  play,  intended  from  all  indications  to  be  a serious  play, 
might  turn  out  to  be  a rather  gay  and  fascinating  comedy,  remembered  more 
for  some  of  its  witty  dialogue  than  for  its  serious  purpose* 

In  order  to  make  Hannibal’s  change  presentable,  he  invented  a 
character,  symbolically  perhaps  to  stand  for  Hannibal’s  conscience.  This 
character  is  Araytis,  the  fictitious  wife  of  Fabius  Maximus,  the  dictator 
of  Rome.  The  Road  to  Rome,  therefore,  ostensibly  based  on  history,  has 
taken  many  liberties  with  history,  and  one  of  its  two  main  characters 
never  existed  at  all.  Sherwood  himself  says  that  he  ’’assumed  that 
Hannibal  marched  directly  to  Rome  after  the  sweeping  victory  at  Cannae 
and  that  his  inexplicable  change  of  heart  occurred  while  he  was  encamped 
before  the  gates  of  the  city.”! 

Sherwood  says  that  he  tried  to  present  the  characters  truthfully  and 
to  make  them  credible  to  the  people  of  the  late  1920 's.  ”In  doing  so,  I 
have  caused  a great  many  dramatic  critics  to  cry,  Shaw-Shaw-Shaw.  The 
use  of  modern  colloquialisms  in  classical  dress  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
indicate  a deliberate  imitation  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  any  more  than  the 
introduction  of  a seduction  scene  would  necessarily  indicate  an  imitation 
of  Elinor  Glyn. "2  To  substantiate  his  views,  Sherwood  points  out  that 
Shakespeare  himself  used  contemporary  (with  Shakespeare)  colloquialisms 
for  classical  themes  and  that  now  everyone  feels  that  a classical 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  The  Road  to  Rome  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
1928) , p.  xxxix 

2Ibid.,  p.  xl 
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character  must  talk  Elizabethan  English.  He  claims,  therefore,  that  he 
followed  George  Bernard  Shaw  only  in  making  his  characters  human  and  that 
his  play  is  in  no  way  a direct  imitation  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  Fur- 
thermore, he  states  that  the  play  was  initially  inspired  by  his  own  hero- 
worship  for  Hannibal  and  that  at  the  outset,  in  manner  and  intent,  it  is 
incorrigibly  romantic,  which  fact  he  points  out  as  another  bit  of  proof 
in  his  argument  that  he  did  not  imitate  Shaw. 

Sherwood  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  there  are  in  the  play 

(1)  a neglected  wife  who  spends  too  much  money  on  clothes 
and  wants  to  go  to  the  movies, 

(2)  an  unimaginative,  unappreciated,  tired  businessman  of  a 
husband  who  doesn’t  understand,  and 

(3)  a bossy,  envious  mother-in-law  who  coddles  her  darling 
son  and  hates  his  restless  wife. 

He  explains  that  these  elementary  characters  and  characteristics  are  used 
deliberately  to  establish  as  quickly-  as  possible,  in  the  first  act,  an  at 
mosphere  which  is  familiar  to  the  audience® 

To  us  and  to  his  audience  the  language  may  sound  incongruous,  but  to 
him  Elizabeth  English  would  be  even  more  so,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why 
history  should  continue  to  be  "chastely  academic  and  formidably  dull.,"1 
The  Road  to  Rome  was  presented  ty  William  A.  Brady,  Jr®  and  Dwight 
Deere  Wiman  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  January  17,  1927 
at  the  Broad  Street  •'■heatre,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  January  24}  and  at 
the  Playhouse  in  New  York  on  January  21,  with  Jane  Cowl  and  Philip 
Merivale  in  the  leading  roles® 


^Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  xliv 
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Burns  Mantle  terras  it  as  "lightly  touched  with  satire,  a quasi- 
historical  romance,  an  imaginative  romance  with  a semi-historical  back- 
ground, a good  run. nx 

Briefly,  the  story  begins  in  Rome,  where  Fabius  has  newly  been  made 
Dictator.  His  mother  is  proud  of  him  and  impatient  with  his  wife,  and  his 
wife,  just  back  from  a shopping  trip  resulting  in  a sumptuous  peacock  green 
dress  and  a nightgown  bought  from  a Phoenician  merchant,  seems  not  too 
greatly  impressed  by  his  latest  political  triumph,  nor  does  she  outwardly 
comprehend  what  the  serious  side  of  life  is  about  and  what  the  imminent 
approach  of  Hannibal  means.  During  the  course  of  the  first  act,  Hannibal 
arrives  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  Araytis  seems  excited  in  not  exactly  the 
proper  way  and  is  sent  off  (when  she  expresses  an  unwillingness  to  die  for 
a Rome  which  is  not  native  to  her)  to  stay  with  her  mother  for  safety’s 
sake.  Accompanied  b>r  two  servants,  whom  she  has  befriended  much  against 
the  usual  Roman  custom,  she  goes  straight  to  Hannibal’s  headquarters,  where 
Hannibal  has  just  announced  his  intention  of  marching  on  Rome  in  the 
morning.  They  are  all  sentenced  to  death,  but  she  asks  one  favor  of 
Hannibal,  to  tell  her  why  he  does  all  this.  He  is  won  over  by  her  charms. 
The  following  morning  Amytis,  still  alive  and  dressed  in  her  Phoenician 
nightgown,  discovers  that  Fabius  has  come  to  discuss  terms  with  Hannibal 
(her  suggestion  originally) . Hannibal  offers  to  take  her  with  him,  but 
she  refuses,  and  she  watches  him  ride  away  from  the  gates  of  the  city  which 
he  had  solemnly  promised  to  conquer® 


! Burns  Mantle,  Best  Plays  of  1926-27  (Dodd  Mead  & Co®,  New  York,  1927), 
p-  19 
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Amytis,  young,  beautiful,  gracious,  cultured,  outwardly  frivolous 
and  superficial,  turns  out  to  be  serious  and  thoughtful,  sympathetic  and 
understanding,  wiser  perhaps  than  those  whose  seriousness  of  purpose  is 
known  to  allj  and  Hannibal,  despite  his  evil  reputation  as  an  uncompro- 
mising soldier,  proves  to  be  a somewhat  charming  individual  after  all,  as 
Amytis  convinces  him  that  "every  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  war  is  wasted. ^ 

The  play  itself  has  a light,  gay,  witty  atmosphere,  and  Sherwood 
himself  says  that  he  wrote  a serious  play  but  people  remember  only  the 
priceless  line  of  Hannibal  when,  having  wished  Fabius  and  his  sons  all 
success  and  happiness  and  having  been  told  by  Fabius  that  he  has  no  sons, 
he  casually  remarks,  "You  may  have a"  But  the  serious  side  of  the  play  is 
there,  and  no  thoughtful  person  could  read  or  see  the  play  without  be- 
coming aware  of  the  underlying  theme  that  war  is  useless.  The  ideas  about 
war  which  Sherwood  later  hammers  at  with  great  persistence  are  all  here. 
Here  is  a great  procession  of  arguments  we  have  heard  from  all  sides,  from 
the  pacifists,  from  the  dictators,  from  the  thoughtful  people,  from  the 
soldiers  themselves,  and  from  the  civilians  at  home. 

The  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  when  the  soldiers  of 
Hannibal 9 s encampment  are  talking  among  themselves,  is  typical  of  the 
What  Price  Glory?  attitude.  The  second  guardsman  is  heard  to  remark, 

"I9m  getting  pretty  damned  sick  of  parading  around  the  world  making 
history  for  somebody  else  to  read."2  Even  Hannibal  himself  says  of 
soldiering,  "That’s  just  the  trouble  with  victory • ® .You  can’t  rest... 

^Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Act  III,  p.  164 
2Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  79 
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You’re  only  allowed  to  quit  when  you’re  losing.. Through  all  these 
years  I’ve  seen  nothing  but  death — death— and  I’ve  never  been  able  to  find 
an  answer... 2 For  ten  years  I’ve  followed  the  road  that  leads  to  Rome— 
and  it's  a hard  road  to  travel,  Amytis.  It’s  littered  with  the  bones  of 
dead  men®  Perhaps  they  know  why  they  died.  I don’t®®..,  I’ve  never  been 
an  individual— I’ve  been  a force®®®.  All  of  us  amount  to  nothing® .®We 
stand  aside  and  watch  ourselves  parade  by!  We’re  proud  of  the  brave  manner 
in  which  we  step  forward,  and  of  the  nobility  of  our  bearing,  and  the 
sparkle  of  divine  fire  that  is  in  our  eyes— and  actually  we  have  no  more 
idea  of  where  we’re  going,  no  more  choice  in  the  matter  than  so  many  drops 
of  water  in  a flowing  river®’’ 

In  persuading  Hannibal  that  war  is  wrong,  Amytis  says,  "You. ..are  a 
god. . .Perhaps  some  day  you’ll  discover  that  you’re  a man,  too,  Hannibal— 
and  not  ashamed  to  weaken. ® .Perhaps,  some  day,  you’ll  realize  that  there’s 

a thing  called  the  human  equation®  It’s  so  much  more  beautiful  than  war. 

I want  to  remember  you  as  a conqueror  who  could  realize  the  glory  of  sub- 
mission®®®,^ Success  is  like  a strong  wine,  Hannibalj  give  a man  enough 
of  it,  and  he’ll  drink  himself  to  death.  Rome  will  do  that,  too,  if  you 

1 Ro be r t E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit®.  Act  II,  p.  88 

2Ibid®,  Act  II,  p.  116 

^ Ibid®,  Act  II,  p„  116 

^Ibid. , Act  II,  pp.  120-21 

^Ibid®,  Act  III,  pp.  164-65 

6Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  132 

^Ibid®,  Act  III,  p®  163 
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leave  it  alone... x I want  you  to  believe  that  every  sacrifice  made  in 
the  name  of  war  is  wasted.  When  you  believe  that  you® 11  be  a great  man. 

I want  you  to  be  a great  man."2 

And  in  justifying  his  departure  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  Hannibal 
says,  "In  the  end,  there'll  be  more  than  enough  history  to  go  'round... I'm 
leaving  Rome  to  an  eneny  that  is  crueller  even  than  I am... I shall  allow 
Rome  to  destroy  itself. 

The  critics  vary  widely  on  the  merits  of  this  first  play. 

Burns  Mantle's  opinion  is  cited  above  (Page  15)® 

Eleanor  Flexner,  has  termed  it  his  best  play  (as  of  193&) . Edith 
4 

J.  R.  Isaacs,  characterizes  it  as  an  actable  comedy  but  a false  play  with 
5 

Hannibal  and  Amytis  having  no  reality  of  character.  Rosamond  Gilder  of 
Theatre  Arts  Monthly  praises  its  witty  dialogue  and  states  that  it  was 
written  at  a time  when  the  market  for  sophisticated  entertainment  was 
good.  Harlan  Hatcher^  evidently  does  not  agree  with  the  premise  that 
the  characters  of  The  Road  to  Rome  are  false.  He  says,  "It  treated 
cavalierly  the  historical  episode  of  Hannibal's  march  on  Rome.  It  made 
Amytis. . .into  a daring  and  modernized  Monna  Vanna.  She  knew  how  to 


1Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Act  III,  pp.  163-64 
2 Ibid. , Act  III,  p.  166 
^ Ibid.,  Act  III,  p.  175 

.Eleanor  Flexner,  American  Playwrights— -1918-1938  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
4New  York,  1928) , p.  273 

-Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs,  "Robert  Sherwood,  Man  of  the  Hour,"  Theatre  Arts 
^Monthly.  January,  1939,  pp.  31-40 

/Harlan  Hatcher,  ed..  Modern  American  Dramas  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
New  York,  1941) > P®  266 
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handle  the  susceptible  Carthaginian  conqueror,  how  to  twist  him  with  her 
shrewd  wit,  and  how  to  bargain  her  favors  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Roman  capital.  Her  character,  her  nimble  comment,  her  barbed  thrusts 
at  both  Fabius  and  Hannibal  gayly  carried  the  play  to  success.  Sherwood 
gently  deprecates  this  first  piece  as  a mixture  of  all  styles  of  writing 
and  dramaturgy,  with  only  one  memorable  line  and  that  Hannibal9 s fare- 
well double-entendre  to  the  Roman  dictator  Fabius  about  his  prospective 
sons.  In  this  opinion,  the  author  is  wrong,  for  present  day  readers 
going  back  to  the  play  come  upon  Amytis*s  words  to  Hannibal:  9 1 want  you 

to  believe  that  every  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  war  is  wasted®  When  you 
believe  that  you  will  be  a great  man. 5 And  Araytis  was  there  speaking 
for  her  creator  Sherwood. 91  x 

S«  N.  Behrman  indicates2  that  of  The  Road  to  Rome  Sherwood  said 
(about  1940) , "It  employs  the  cheapest  sort  of  device— making  historical 
characters  use  modern  slang®"  In  1927  he  was  justifying  his  own  use  of 
it  and  using  Shakespeare  as  an  example  to  support  his  point.  Ey  1940 
he  had  changed  his  mind  or  was  at  least  willing  to  speak  it  frankly®  He 
had  changed  positions  from  a newspaper  man  with  a hit  play  to  justify  to 
a playwright  with  a first  play  for  which  to  apologize.  And,  although 
The  Road  to  Rome  is  far  from  great  and  his  characters  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  the  play  is  certainly  witty  and  a good  evening8 s entertainment. 
And  since  entertainment  is  still  undoubtedly  the  major  reason  for  going 
to  the  theater,  it  might  still  be  well  for  Sherwood  to  consider  the 


^arlan  Hatcher,  op.  cit«,  p.  266 
2S.  N.  Behrman,  op.  cit®,  p. 
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"theater"  values  of  his  plays  and  to  realize  that  sugar-coated  propaganda 
comes  closer  to  fulfilling  the  real  requirements  for  good  propaganda  than 
does  straightforward  soapbox  oratory,  which  is  easily  detected,  more 
often  than  not  dull  to  listen  to,  and  in  the  end  brushed  aside  for  that 
which  is,  although  less  obvious  at  first  sight,  more  effective  in  the 
final  analysis. 


2.  The  Queen*  s Husband  (1928) 

Following  The  Hoad  to  Rome,  Sherwood  wrote  The  Love  Nest  (1927), 
which  was  produced  in  New  York  beginning  on  December  22,  1927 ®x  According 
to  Burns  Mantle, 2 it  was  a dramatized  version  of  a Ring  Lardner  story 
about  a movie  director’s  wife  who  filled  up  on  liquor  and  then  told  the 
world  what  she  thought  of  her  husband®  It  was  a failure®  Since  it  was 
not  available  to  me  in  printed  form,  I am  unable  to  judge  it  personally 
and  shall  proceed  to  a consideration  of  his  next  venture.  The  Queen’s 
Husband® 

The  preface  to  The  Queen’ s Husband  seems  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  play.  Rather  it  was  prompted  ty  a remark  of  St®  John  Ervine 
to  the  effect  that  Sherwood,  dismayed  by  a democracy  which  enables  boobs 
and  hicks  to  become  persons  in  authority,  decides  there  can  never  have 
been  any  great  men® 

Sherwood ’ s remarks  in  answer  to  the  above  statement  are  somewhat 
confused®  He  aims,  first  of  all,  to  show  that  ever  since  we  first  be- 
gan to  develop  a national  literature  of  our  own  (which  he  dates  from 


jHarlan  Hatcher,  op.  cit®,  p 266 
2Burns  Mantle,  Contemporary  American  Playwrights  (Dodd  Mead  & Co®,  New  York,19S9)f>.20 
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about  the  appearance  of  Walt  Whitman) , American  writers  of  prominence 
have  been  careful  to  affirm  the  European  opinion  of  America  as  a -whole® 

He  believes  that  a really  American  author  consciously  fosters  the 
European  theory  that  the  United  States  is  comprised  of  the  hicks  and 
boobs  that  they  think  we  are®  And  he  claims  that  St*  John  Ervine  sees 
through  the  pose®  Briefly,  he  says,  "However  brutally  the  American 
writer  may  castigate  his  country,  however  painstaking  his  efforts  to 
establish  himself  as  an  exception  to  the  dull  rule,  he  proclaims  his 
nationality  with  every  word.  He  may  despise  his  environment,  but  for 
some  reason  he  lacks  both  the  imagination  and  the  courage  that  would 
enable  him  to  escape  from  it. "2  The  American  writer,  he  says,  finds  him- 
self in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  one  who  is  on  the  inside  sneering 
out. 

From  this  Sherwood  proceeds  to  analyze  the  trouble  with  the  American 
critic,  who  used  to  be  considered  to  be  a superior  person  who  wasted  his 
life  in  useless  attempts  to  educate  the  public's  tastes  to  higher  levels, 
and  he  states  that  that  opinion  does  not  hold  quite  true  in  "these  days 
of  Variety  box-scores  and  book-of-the-month  clubs. "2  He  considers  that 
the  critic  of  about  1928  was  the  official  yes-man  of  the  public,  that 
both  critics  and  the  public  agreed,  and  that  this  state  of  agreement 
existed  either  because  the  critics  really  had  educated  the  public  or  be- 
cause the  public  had  succeeded  in  creating  the  critic  in  its  own  image. 


jLRobert  E.  Sherwood,  The  Queen's  Husband  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1928),  pp.  ix  ff. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  x 
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To  Sherwood,  the  critic  is  a product  of  the  j ournalistic  tradition,  which, 
according  to  him,  governs  contemporary  American  letters,  and  to  be  a good 
critic  one  must  be  a good  newspaper  man,  have  a following  among  readers, 
be  highly  paid,  be  literal,  never  be  sentimental,  always  expose  mediocrity 
and  hypocrisy  of  life,  be  hard-boiled,  and  be  sophisticated  in  the 
Broadway  sense.  The  dominance  of  the  journalistic  tradition  has  developed 
literature  that  is  ’’copy,”  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  city  desk.”  As 
a faithful  reporter  of  facts,  our  American  writer  can  give  an  honest  por- 
trait of  our  country  and  its  people,  but  this  portrait  is  not  necessarily 
a work  of  art.  This  latter  statement  is  not  wholly  consistent  with  his 
statement  above  to  the  effect  that  the  American  author  consciously  fosters 
the  European  idea  of  this  country.  To  him,  literature,  to  be  a work  of 
art,  must  retain  its  merit  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  know  nothing  about 
the  subject.  Sherwood  proclaims  the  green  eye  shade  as  the  muse  of  American 
letters  and  claims  that  the  greatest  novel  or  play  of  his  generation  will 
live  only  as  an  interesting  record  of  a forgotten  period. 

The  American  writers,  following  the  fashion  of  realism,  have  looked 
to  the  great  realists  of  literature— Flaubert,  Checkhov,  Stendahl,  Ibsen— 
and  they  have  learned  from  them  keen  perception,  satire,  and  logic,  but 
they  have  failed  to  learn  to  achieve  the  faculty  of  appreciation.  To 
them  everything  must  be  grim  and  factual;  they  are  rendered  speechless  in 
the  face  of  beauty. 

As  specifically  applied  to  the  theater,  Sherwood  says  that  there  we 
have  set  up  Ibsen  and  Checkhov  as  models  of  tragedy,  while  we  look  to 
Shaw  as  a model  of  comedy.  What  we  have  also  done  is  to  neglect  to  notice 
that  the  tragedies  of  the  former  are  high  tragedies  because  they  are 


founded  on  the  intense  sympathy  of  the  author  rather  than  on  the  calculated 
scorn  of  our  reportorial  writers • The  American  writers,  in  short,  are 
afraid  of  beauty,  afraid  of  romance  and  sentiment.  To  them  romance  and 
sentiment  are  hokum,  and  to  Sherwood  hokum  is  the  "life-blood  of  the 
theater. *11  Eliminate  hokum  from  the  theatre,  and  you  eliminate  the  theatre 
itself®  Any  wholesale  slaughter  of  illusions  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
theatre  which  survives  solely  because  of  its  ability  to  create  and  sustain 
the  illusion  of  reality® "2 

He  says  further,  "To  be  able  to  write  a play  for  performance  in  a 
theater,  a man  must  be  sensitive,  imaginative,  naive,  gullible,  passionate} 
he  must  be  something  of  an  imbecile,  something  of  a poet,  something  of  a 
liar,  something  of  a damn  fool.  He  must  be  a chaser  of  wild  geese,  as 
well  as  of  wild  ducks®  He  must  be  prepared  to  make  a public  spectacle  of 
himself.  He  must  be  independent  and  brave,  and  sure  of  himself  and  of  the 
importance  of  his  work}  because  if  he  isn’t  he  will  never  survive  the 
scorching  blasts  of  derision  that  will  probably  greet  his  first  efforts® 

He  must  not  shrink  from  the  old  hokum}  he  must  actually  love  it®..^  A 
playwright  should  be  just  a great,  big,  overgrown  boy,  reashing  for  the 
moon."^  To  Sherwood,  the  dramatist  must  be  willing  and  able  to  venture 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  his  own  immediate  world,  and  he  must  not  be 
consciously  superior® 


x Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvi 
2Ibid®,  p.  xvii 
^Ibid® , p.  xviii 
. Ibid® , p®  xix 
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24. 

At  the  end  of  this  lengthy  discussion  of  American  letters  and  critics 
and  the  drama  in  general,  Sherwood  ventured  to  state  that  The  Queen9 s 
Husband  was  a "modest  comedy  written  solely  to  exploit  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  Roland  Young, V1  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
majority  of  Sherwood9s  better  known  and  more  successful  plays  were  played 
in  by  well-known  actors  and  actresses,  people  who  know  the  business  of 
the  stage  and  in  whose  hands  any  dramatist  may  ordinarily  safely  trust 
his  work.  It  is  barely  possible  that  many  of  Sherwood 9 s hit  plays  i/ere 
such  largely  because  they  were  expertly  acted  and  properly  produced, 
a side  from  any  merits  inherent  in  the  plays  themselves. 

The  Queen9 s Husband  was  presented  by  W.  A.  Brady,  Jr,  and  Dwight 
Deere  Wiman  at  the  Opera  House  in  Providence,  Rhode  island,  on  January  16 
of  1928 $ at  the  Playhouse  in  New  York  on  January  25,  1928;  and  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  Chicago,  September  17,  1928,  with  Katherine  Alexander  and 
Roland  Young  in  the  leading  roles. 

The  action  takes  place  in  a nythical  island  kingdom  in  the  North  Sea 
somewhere  betv/een  Denmark  and  Scotland,  It  is  in  reality  a miniature 
Great  Britain,  with  the  people  Anglo-Saxon  in  speech  and  character  but 
not  having  the  British  point  of  view,  since  they  have  never  become  a 
world  power.  Its  principal  interests  are  shipping,  fishing,  and  agri- 
culture, and  its  principal  problem,  unemployment  and  resulting  discontent 
amont  the  laboring  classes.  The  principal  character.  King  Eric  VIII, 
is  a gentle,  ineffectual,  weary  monarch,  a figurehead  on  the  throne, 
browbeaten  by  his  wife  politically  and  domestically,  wanting  very  much 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  xviii 
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to  be  friendly  with  everyone,  and  succeeding  occasionally  in  snatching  a 
few  minutes  furtively  to  play  checkers  with  the  butler.  The  Queen,  of 
course,  as  the  title  of  the  play  would  indicate,  is  a domineering  per- 
sonality, and  in  addition  to  her,  there  is  the  usual  stereotyped  assort- 
ment of  dark  and  explosive  ministers,  threatening  revolutionaries,  the 
princess  who  wishes  she  were  not  and  who  is  about  to  be  married  off  for 
the  political  advantages  of  her  country,  and  the  young  secretary  to  the 
king  with  whom  she  is  in  love. 

As  the  play  begins,  the  Queen  is  about  to  depart  in  martyr-like 
fashion  for  a trip  to  America  to  raise  money.  It  is  evident  immediately 
that  the  monarchy  is  in  danger,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  plans  for 
Anne’s  marriage  to  Prince  William  of  Greek  and  also  with  her  secret  love 
for  Granton,  her  father’s  secretary.  The  King,  of  course,  becomes  aware 
of  this  unusual  situation  and  finds  himself  once  again  in  an  uncomfortable 
predicament,  since,  of  course,  he  agrees  with  her.  The  plot  itself  is 
fairly  complicated,  and  there  is  much  action  in  each  act. 

The  second  act  finds  Northrup,  the  minister,  deliberately  antagonizing 
the  Liberals  in  Parliament  (whom  the  King  secretly  admires)  and  the 
revolutionaries  declaring  open  and  actual  warfare.  The  King,  with  his 
wife  safely  away,  takes  several  definite  stands,  offers  Anne  and  Granton 
a chance  to  escape,  which  they  refuse  because  of  imminent  personal  danger 
to  him,  silences  the  naval  guns  which  are  about  to  bombard  the  city  at 
Northrup’ s orders,  induces  the  rebels  to  surrender,  and  tells  Northrup 
off. 

By  the  time  Act  III  opens,  the  Queen  is  back,  the  wedding  is  about  to 
take  place,  the  Prince  discovers  Anne's  love  for  Granton,  who  is  therefore 
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arrested  and  to  be  exiled  to  South  America,  and  the  rebels  plan  to  blow 
up  the  cathedral  at  the  wedding  as  the  only  solution  of  their  seemingly 
insoluble  problems  with  Northrup  as  dictator.  This  time,  with  the  Queen 
on  the  scene,  the  King  finds  an  article  in  the  Constitution  permitting 
him  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  his  will,  appoints  one  of  the  rebels  as 
Premier  with  instructions  to  hold  an  election  and  form  a cabinet,  secretly 
marries  Anne  and  Granton,  adding  "and  wife"  to  the  deportation  order, 
and  goes  off  alone  to  the  cathedral,  where  all  are  waiting  for  the 
wedding.  Although  the  Queen  has  joined  with  the  King  in  his  views  on 
Northrup  during  the  last  act,  one  has  the  feeling  that  one  would  hate  to 
be  that  husband  setting  off  alone  to  meet  that  wife  after  having  accom- 
plished such  a variety  of  unexpected,  rash,  but  admirable  deeds  in  the 
course  of  two  acts — especially  when  the  Queen  has  been  allowed  to  remark, 
"...the  supremacy  of  the  throne  is  established — and  I shall  now  be  able 
to  conduct  this  state  without  interference  of  any  kind.’^ 

Several  utterances  of  the  king  are  perhaps  an  indication  of  Sherwood * s 
feelings  towards  royalty.  "I’m  afraid  Pm  never  one  of  them,  my  dear. 

I'm  not  let  in  on  many  state  secrets,  you  know... Kings  and  queens... are 
absurd  institutions. .but  some  people  need  us... We’re  hired  entertainers. » « 
As  long  as  we  amuse  the  public,  and  don’t  cost  them  too  much  money,  they 
command  us  to  perform.  When  our  antics  begin  to  bore  them,  they  throw  us 
out.  And  that,  my  dear,  is  what  is  known  as  the  divine  right  of  kings... 

If  I abdicated  tomorrow... I should  always  be  haunted  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  some  damned  fools  sacrificing  their  lives  in  the  effort 

^Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Act  III,  p.  182 
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to  restore  me  to  my  throne.  »#1  I have  occupied  the  throne  for  twelve 
years.  In  that  time  I have  been  taught  to  keep  my  place. "2 

Sherwood  also  injects  into  this  play  a few  more  of  his  more  common 
utterances  about  war,  among  them,  "We  can  find  no  way  to  permanent  peace 
while  those  fools  are  shooting  at  each  other. 

Virtually  all  the  critics  agree  that  The  Queen11  s Husband  is  "an  in- 
consequential comedy." 

4 

John  Gassner^  calls  it  a trifle,  and  S.  N.  Behrman,^  indicates  that 
although  it  was  not  a success  on  Broadway,  it  was  and  has  been  popular 
with  amateurs  and  little  theater  groups.  Swinging  between  success  and 
failure,  it  did,  however,  continue  for  one  hundred  twenty-five 
performance s.™ 


Although  The  Queen8  s Husband  is  essentially  trivial,  it  cannot  be 
termed  a wholly  bad  play,  as  This  is  New  York  and  The  Love  Nest  certainly 
were.  It  is  more  what  one  would  have  expected  in  a first  play  than 
The  Road  to  Rome,  since  it  is  filled  with  action,  wildly  dramatic  scenes, 
and  all  the  cliches  of  plot  and  character  which  have  been  sadly  over- 
worked in  the  movies  and  on  the  stage.  Even  so,  Sherwood  shows  an  ability 


iRobert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Act  I,  pp.  51  ff. 

2Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  107 

^Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  110 

.Harlan  Hatcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  266 
4 

^John  Gassner,  op.  cit.,  p.  28 
^S.  N.  Behrman,  op.  cit. 

„Burns  Mantle,  Contemporary  American  Playwrights  (Dodd  Mead  & Co.,  New  York, 

1939),  p.  21 
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to  grasp  the  dramatic  qualities  of  an  idea  and  to  create  a certain  amount 
of  interest,  inherent  in  the  play,  on  the  stage.  At  this  point,  he  had, 
of  course,  not  come  to  treat  the  deeper  problems  of  war  and  peace,  but 
the  play  is  fairly  interesting  to  read,  and  the  years  have  not  yet  out- 
moded its  humor  or  theme. 


3«  Waterloo  Bridge  (1929) 

Waterloo  Bridge,  prompted  by  the  First  World  War,  was  presented  by 
Charles  Dillingham  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
November  21,  1929,  at  the  Broad  Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  on 
December  23,  and  at  the  Fulton  Theatre  in  New  York  on  January  6,  1930. 
According  to  Burns  Mantle, x it  was  more  successful  in  London  than  it  was 
in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  a good  play  and  is  worthy  only 
of  brief  consideration. 

In  his  preface  Sherwood  begins  with  a consideration  of  London  before 
the  war  and  its  difficult  days  during  the  war,  particularly  the  time 
before  active  participation  in  the  fight  by  the  United  States.  As  a 
hospital  patient  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  he  continues  with  his  picture 
of  London  as  he  saw  it  at  that  time  and  tells  of  his  hearing  of  the 
Armistice,  citing  the  following  incident  as  having  prompted  him  to  write 
Waterloo  Bridge: 

"While  I was  watching  the  fire  in  Trafalgar  Square,  I 
found  myself  jammed  in  the  mob  next  to  a veiy  short  and  quite 
pretty  girl  in  a blue  tailored  suit.  Across  her  shirtwaist 
she  had  pinned  a silk  American  flag. 

"I  asked  her  why  she  was  wearing  that. 


! Burns  Mantle,  op.  cit.  ( Note  1,  p.  7),  p.  21 
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"’Because  it  belongs  to  me,  you  big  Limey,’  she  answered,  in 
a tone  that  suggested  nothing  but  Broadway. 

"Then  I asked  her  how  she  happened  to  be  in  this  town,  of 
all  places,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  come  over  years  before 
in  the  chorus  of  ’The  Pink  Lady,8  and  had  stuck,  through  no 
choice  of  her  own.  She  also  told  me  that  she  had  a nice  little 
flat  near  Leicester  Square,  and  why  not  come  up  some  time  soon? 

"Unfortunately,  I forgot  the  address  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  so  I never  saw  her  again.  But  I have  written  about 
her  and  about  London  in  this  play,  which  is  sentimental,  but 
justifiably  so.0! 

This,  therefore,  is  what  gave  him  the  idea  for  the  story  of  Myra,  an 
American  showgirl  in  London  who  is  dissatisfied  with  being  a prostitute, 
and  Ray  Cronin,  an  American  soldier  of  the  Canadian  Army  just  out  of  the 
hospital.  For  an  American  soldier,  Ray  Cronin  turns  out  to  be  a little 
na5ve,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  not  realizing  what  she  is,  and 
she  with  him.  She,  being  wiser  than  he,  sends  him  off  and  goes  out  on 
Waterloo  Bridge  in  an  air  raid,  presumably  to  get  killed. 

Harlan  Hatcher  says  that  "Sherwood,  who  had  been  living  in  England, 
cast  this  play  on  the  sentimental  side  to  tell  how  an  American  chorus  girl 
in  London  helped  a young  soldier  compatriot  to  keep  his  faith  in  the  purity 
of  ?;omanhood.  The  author  regards  the  play  as  ’almost  good’  but  not 
coherent. "2  Waterloo  Bridge  could  only  by  a great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion be  called  even  "almost  good,"  but  it  is  actually  less  outdated  now 
than  Idiot’s  Delight,  and  Sherwood  was  not  then  delivering  his  message 
in  the  form  of  speeches  and  lectures.  As  Harlan  Hatcher  says,  these 


jRobert  E.  Sherwood,  Waterloo  Bridge  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1930),  p.  iii 

2Har lan  Hatcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  266 
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plays  should  be  mantioned  "as  an  interesting  exhibit  illustrating  how  a 
gifted  playwright  was  trying  hard  to  define  his  interests  and  to  find  his 
individual  manner  of  expression. 

4*  This  is  New  York  (1930) 

This  is  New  York  was  presented  ty  Arthur  Hopkins  at  the  Providence 
Opera  House  on  November  17  and  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  in  New  York  on 
November  28,  1930.  It  was  published  in  1931  ty  Scribner. 

Harlan  Hatcher  terms  it  a "rather  tough  little  melodrama. ..culmi- 
nating in  a scandal  involving  a western  Senator,  his  daughter,  and  her 
worthless  New  York  friend.  Its  run  was  short. ”2 

The  preface  to  the  play  proved  also  to  be  inconsequential,  dealing 
chiefly  with  New  York  and  the  representative  New  Yorker,  whom  Sherwood 
tells  us  we  will  find  on  Broadway.  Of  New  York  he  says,  "the  American 
spirit  in  concentrate  form  (add  grain  alcohol  and  serve).. .the  New  York 
that  everybody  knows,  and  that  everybody  wants  to  visit,  and  where  no- 
body cares  to  live,  and  about  which  this  play  is  written.  And  I confi- 
dently assert  that,  either  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  South  Dakota  Krulls 
or  from  that  of  the  guests  at  Harry  Glassman’s  party,  it  is  no 
exaggeration. 

The  play  itself  is  not  worth  reading  and  certainly  not  worthy  of 
lengthy  consideration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  is  was  very  bad 

•jHarlan  Hatcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  266 
2 Ibid.,  p.  266 

^Robert  E.  Sherwood,  This  is  New  York  (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York, 
1931),  p.  i 
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melodrama  about  an  innocent  young  girl  from  the  West,  Emmy  Krull,  engaged 
to  a rich  young  man  against  her  Senator  father’s  wishes  (the  alliance 
would  hurt  his  votes),  an  "other  woman”  to  whom  the  young  man  must  pay 
a fortune  to  get  rid  of  her,  a gangster,  a few  suicides,  and  a happy  out- 
come for  the  Krull s,  despite  the  unfortunate  publicity  which  Emmy  brought 
down  on  their  heads. 

According  to  Burns  Mantle^it  just  missed  being  as  good  a melodrama 
as  it  was  exciting.  It  was  withdrawn  after  fifty-nine  performances. 

5 . Reunion  in  Vienna  (1931) 

Reunion  in  Vienna  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  preface  in  which 
Sherwood  sets  forth  his  ideas  on  man,  science,  and  the  world.  He 
classifies  the  play  himself  as  "another  demonstration  of  the  escape 
mechanism  in  operation. "2 

The  dramatic  version  of  the  play  appeared  in  1931 J the  published 
version,  in  1932.  According  to  Sherwood,  the  escape  mechanism  was  popular 
in  what  he  termed  as  an  "obstreperously  technological  period",  because  of 
the  spirit  of  moral  defeatism  which  prevailed,  because  the  common  man 
was  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  the  uncertain  state  of  the  world,  be- 
cause he  was  existing  in  an  indescribable  era  between  one  age  and  another, 
and  because  he  was  surrounded  ty  chaos  and  faced  with  the  blackest  of 
doubts  about  the  future. 


! Burns  Mantle,  op.  cit.  (Note  1,  p.  7),  p.  21 

2 Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Reunion  in  Vienna  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1932),  p.  vii 

3Ibid. 
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The  old  minds  were  offering  Superstition  to  counteract  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  new  thinkers  looked  to  Rationalism  for  comfort.  But 
neither  attitude  was  working.  Europe  doped  itself  into  thinking  that  to- 
morrow would  be  another  version  of  yesterday,  and  America  divided  itself 
into  two  camps,  half  adopting  the  "Oh  Yeah?”  philosophy  and  the  rest 
looking  to  an  exquisite  sentimentalism.  Man's  hopes  for  the  world  had 
gone  astray.  He  had  had  confidence  in  an  age  which  had  neutralized 
nature,  because  it  was  his  own  idea.  Bacon  and  Newton  and  others  had 
started  to  tame  nature,  and  the  process  had  boomeranged.  Sherwood  likens 
the  development  of  the  Age  of  Reason  to  the  birth  of  a child  and  concludes 
that  the  child  has  turned  out  to  be  a monster.  And  he  flatly  blames 
science  for  the  political,  economic,  and  ethical  dissolution,  as  he  terms 
it,  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Sherwood  thinks  of  the  world  in 
these  days  of  scientific  advances  even  beyond  his  comprehension  in  1931? 
and  a consideration  of  this  fact  makes  some  of  his  statements  in  this 
despairing  preface  seem  somewhat  ludicrous.  For  example,  he  says  that 
the  wailing  in  our  literature  will  amuse  our  descendants,  provided  they 
are  not  laboratory  products  and  provided  our  literature  lives  that  long.^ 
To  Sherwood  man’s  hope  for  life  has  been  destroyed  ty  "instruments  of 
his  own  devising. . .the  reverberations  of  his  protest  are  shaking  the 
earth... man  may  not  have  time  to  complete  the  process  of  his  own  undoing 
before  the  unknown  forces  have  combined  to  burst  the  bubble  of  the 
universe. S.  N.  Behrman2  attributes  Sherwood  with  having  an  uncanny 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,pp.  xv  ff. 

2S.  N.  Behrman,  op.  cit. 
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knack  for  prophecy,  basing  his  statement  on  Sherwood’s  hinting  at  a total 
war  in  Idiot  * s Delight « but  one  must  remember  that  even  in  1936,  when 
Idiot 8 s Delight  was  written,  clouds  were  gathering  in  Europe,  bigger 
clouds  than  had  gathered  for  the  first  Yforld  War,  and  it  vrould  seem  that 
intimating  that  there  might  be  a bigger  and  more  devastating  world  war 
in  the  offing  would  seem  to  require  not  so  much  the  art  of  prophecy  as 
the  courage  to  speak  such  words  in  a country  which  had  not  too  long  before 
fought  the  war  to  end  wars,  proposed  an  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace,  withdrawn  from  it  in  its  crucial  stages,  and  then  inconsistently 
neglected  to  arm  itself  for  the  inevitable  war  to  come. 

The  above  dissertation  was  brought  forth  to  justify  a perfectly 
good  play.  Sherwood  finally  states  that  with  the  help  of  God  and  a 
few  Lunts  he  has  attempted  to  escape  the  above-described  state  of 
affairs  in  his  play.  wIt  is  relieving,  if  not  morally  profitable,  for  an 
American  writer  to  contemplate  people  who  can  recreate  the  semblance  of 
gaiety  in  the  face  of  lamentably  inappropriate  circumstances. "1 

It  is  fortunate,  I think,  that  the  play  was  produced  on  Broadway 
before  the  preface  was  written.  The  preface  itself  is  a not  too  logical 
justification  for  the  play,  and  Sherwood’s  views  of  science  strangling 
the  world  are  not  wholly  valid.  Eleanor  Flexner  rather  aptly  criticizes 
this  preface  when  she  says,  ”The  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Sherwood  ever  pulled 
himself  together  to  crack  another  joke. "2 


1Eobert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvi 
2Eleanor  Flexner,  op.  cit.,  p.  276 
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Reunion  in  Vienna  was  presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Martin 
Beck  Theatre  in  New  York  on  November  16,  1931,  with  the  Lunts  playing  the 
roles  of  Elena  and  Rudolf.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  play  is  its  characters.  Sherwood  has  succeeded  in  gathering  to- 
gether a group  which  will  best  suit  his  purpose,  and  the  individuals  are 
not  apparently  spokesmen.  Actually  he  has  developed  a real  set  of  people 
who  present  certain  aspects  of  the  life  he  is  trying  to  portray.  He 
presents  Elena,  a member  of  the  old  aristocracy  now  "converted"  and 
married  to  a prominent  psychoanalyst;  Rudolf,  the  old  order  now  as  then, 
the  man  who  once  kept  the  king  of  England  waiting  two  hours,  the  charming 
reprobate,  deliberately  ominous,  very  consciously  mad,  preserving  always 
his  appearance  of  imperial  splendor,  even  as  a taxi  driver;  Elena's  hus- 
band, Dr.  Anton  Krug,  the  new  order,  the  psychoanalyst  with  a cure  for 
everything  but  himself;  Old  Krug,  the  old  order  also  and  the  means  of 
presenting  much  of  the  necessary  exposition  in  the  play;  and  the  odd  and 
amusing  collection  of  royal  has-beens,  desperately  trying  to  recapture 
the  gaiety  that  was  once  Vienna. 

The  action  takes  place  in  August,  1930,  in  Vienna,  and  the  first  act 
expertly  sets  the  scene  for  all  that  is  to  follow.  Sherwood  uses  old  Krug, 
Anton's  father,  and  two  of  Anton's  students  to  present  the  background  for 
the  play.  Old  Krug  nostalgically  looks  back  upon  the  Vienna  which  his 
famous  son  refutes,  and  the  students,  who  engage  in  much  abstract  conver- 
sation, admire  Anton  and  his  ideas  immensely.  Elena,  Krug's  wife,  is 
visited  by  her  old  friends,  who  are  planning  a reunion  on  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  late  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  I.  At  first  she  refuses  to 
go,  but  she  is  urged  to  by  her  husband,  who  feels  that  if  she  sees  her 
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old  lover,  Rudolf,  as  he  is  today,  the  ghost  who  has  stood  between  them  in 
marriage  will  vanish. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a delightfully  realistic  scene  representing 
preparations  for  the  reunion  at  the  hotel.  Rudolf,  who  would  be  immediately 
sought  after  by  the  police,  is  not  expected  for  certain.  Nor  is  Elena. 

Both,  however,  do  come,  and  the  merry  chase  of  Rudolf  after  Elena  begins 
at  the  hotel  and  ends  at  her  home,  where  Rudolf  and  her  husband  finally 
meet,  and  Krug  proves  to  be  powerless  as  a match  for  the  witty  and  shrewd 
Rudolf,  to  whom  age  and  poverty  have  been  kind  and  who  realizes  immediately 
that  Krug  can  prescribe  for  everyone  but  himself.  Krug  leaves  to  arrange 
for  the  safe  departure  of  Rudolf,  Rudolf  concludes  his  chase  of  Elena,  and 
he  departs  the  following  morning,  leaving  her  radiantly  happy. 

The  dialogue  is  brilliant  and  witty,  and  the  whole  play  is  unfolded 
at  a quick  and  merry  pace.  It  was  an  immediate  success.  Sherwood  later 
wrote,  nI  went  into  this  play  with  what  seemed  to  me  an  important  if  not 
strikingly  original  idea-science  hoist  with  its  own  petard — and  came  out 
with  a gay,  romantic  comedy.”  This  is  true.  The  whole  tone  of  the  play 
is  romantic  and  gay,  but  the  message  he  started  with  as  a foundation  is 
there,  although  I think  that  the  reader  and  the  audience  come  away  not  so 
much  with  the  idea  that  under  the  gaiety  the  message  was  that  science  made 
a pretty  bad  mess  of  things  but  rather  with  the  firm  conviction  that  those 
who  persistently  enjoy  life  at  every  opportunity  do  after  all  have  a 
genuinely  gay  time,  meet  situations  readily,  and  live  just  as  long  and 
perhaps  more  completely  than  either  the  consciously  or  conscientiously 
serious. 
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Krug,  as  representative  of  the  philosophy  of  the  new  Vienna,  is 

characterized  ty  one  of  the  students  in  the  lines,  "He. ..has  gone  far 

beyond  psychoanalysis'.  He  teaches  us  the  gospel  of  the  better  life — -the 

life  that  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  biologist's  microscope  and  in 

the  changing  colors  of  the  chemist’s  test  tube.  He  teaches  us  that  the 

forward  progress  of  man  must  be  regulated  by  the  statistician’s  inexorable 

curve,  and  not  by  the  encyclicals  of  priests  or  the  ukases  of  kings.  He 

teaches  us  to  banish  from  the  world  all  false  fear  of  God — to  know  Him, 

and  recognize  Him  only  as  a measurable  force  in  cosmic  technology. ”1 

Rudolf  aptly  sums  up  Krug  when  he  says,  ”a  practitioner  of  Vienna’s  sole 

remaining  industry, "2  and  another  time,  "your  husband  represents  the 

sublimity  of  the  intellectual,  and  I the  quintessence  of  the  emotional.”,. 

Of  Vienna  and  its  old  aristocracy  Rudolf  says,  "They  drained  the  blood 

from  Vienna  when  they  removed  us...  . We  deserved  to  be  thrown  out — not 

4 

because  we  were  tyrants  but  because  we  were  all  at  heart  rotten  senti- 
mentalists. The  doctor  has  discovered  the  essential  weakness....  We 

4a 

Viennese  are  privileged  beings.  For  us,  each  morning  is  an  adventure, 
unprecedented  and  unforgettable. . .leave  investigation  of  the  world  to 
those  who  have  no  place  else  to  go.”c. 

■jRobert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Act  I,  p.  25 
2 Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  126 
^ Ibid. , Act  III,  p.  162 
^Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  91 
^aIbid.,  Act  III,  p.  188 

rIbid.,  Act  II,  pp.  194  ff. 
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Whereas  The  Road  to  Rome  was  witty  and  entertaining;  The  Queen’s 
Husband,  amusing  for  a few  hours  but  worth  no  further  attention; 

Waterloo  Bridge , earnest  but  not  quite  brought  off;  and  his  other  earlier 
plays  hardly  worth  mention.  Reunion  in  Vienna  is  an  example  of  bright 
comedy  at  its  very  best.  The  dialogue  is  brilliant  and  quick-witted,  the 
contrasts  in  characters  are  forceful  and  purposeful,  the  minor  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  serve  definite  purposes  with  regard  to  the  play  as  a 
whole,  and  in  it  Sherwood  takes  a gentle,  if  sometimes  inaudible,  whack 
at  the  scientists  and  voices  a preference  for  Rudolf  and  his  state  of  mind, 
if  not  his  mode  of  life.  Where  Elena  stands  with  these  two  opposing 
forces  is  sometimes  hard  to  say.  It  would  seem  sometimes  as  if  she  might 
blow  the  way  the  wind  were  blowing  but  that  in  the  final  analysis  she 
might  be  happier  with  Rudolf  and  the  old  Vienna  than  with  her  husband  and 
the  modern  world  as  he  saw  it. 

Mechanically  the  play  is  well  put  together,  and  there  are  realistic 
touches,  especially  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  to  be  served 
at  the  reunion,  the  paying  for  the  taxi,  the  counting  of  the  laundry  in 
Elena’s  home,  and  the  business  of  Elena’s  diamond  necklace. 

It  was  indeed  a good  play,  as  the  following  quotation  from  Harlan 
Hatcher  would  indicate.  "His  next  play  discovered  one  region  in  which  his 
spirit  was  at  home— bright  theatrical  comedy  with  an  undertone  of  serious 
comment  on  the  modern  world.  It  was  called  Reunion  in  Vienna. . .and  be- 
came on  the  stage  with  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne,  and  on  the  screen 
with  John  Barrymore,  one  of  the  big  successes  of  the  period.  In  its  cal- 
culated manipulation  of  character  and  incident  it  was  expert  theatre.  It 
was  styled  in  the  smart  continental  fashion  set  by  Molnar  and  Schnitzler 
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and  popularized  in  New  York  by  the  Theatre  Guild,  It  capitalized  on  the 
universal  feeling  of  nostalgia  for  Old  Vienna,  the  romantic  city  once  gay 
with  laughter  and  waltzers  and  charming  intrigue,  but  now  shabby  and  middle 
class  amid  the  ruins  of  war.  It  hinted  strongly  at  the  always  popular 
Admirable  Crichton  theme  in  the  persons  of  the  dispossessed  Hapsburgs, 
notably  Prince  Rudolf  Maximilian  who,  deprived  of  the  artificial  support 
of  his  royal  background  and  thrust  solely  upon  his  personal  worth,  has 
reached  his  present  status  as  a taxi  driver  on  the  Riviera.  Sherwood 
brought  the  Hapsburgs  to  this  reunion,  and  drove  his  comedy  along  on  the 
meeting  between  Rudolf  and  Elena,  who  is  now  married  to,  of  all  people,  a 
psychoanalyst.  The  play  centers  in  the  renewal  of  their  amour® 

"...Sherwood  wrote  a somewhat  pretentious  preface  to  the  play  setting 
forth  not  too  coherently  his  ideas  on  the  failure  of  man  in  his  utilization 
of  science.  The  ideas  in  the  preface,  though  important,  have  only  the  most 
tenuous  relationship  to  the  stage  play,  and  certainly  the  audiences  who 
kept  it  running  for  nearly  three  hundred  performances  did  not  go  to  the 
Martin  Beck  to  learn  about  the  shortcomings  of  science  but  to  see  the  wild 
young  fallen  Hapsburg  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Elena. 

"Up  to  this  point  in  his  career,  and  perhaps  a little  further,  Sherwood 
concentrated  more  effort  upon  devising  entertaining  theatrical  situations 
than  upon  his  expanding  sense  of  the  message  behind  his  plays.  The  con- 
centration is,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate.  In  this  first  period  of 
his  work  as  a dramatist,  be  was  a man  of  the  twenties.  But  as  the  sobering 
years  of  the  thirties  advanced,  Sherwood  shifted  his  brittle  comedies 
until  the  dominant  became  the  incidental,  the  center  the  periphery.  The 
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The  message  that  was  crowded  out  altogether  in  Reunion  in  Vienna  became 
the  heart  of  the  later  plays. \ 

According  to  an  article  in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly „ Reunion  in  Vienna 
is  the  first  play  where  Sherwood  showed  an  ability  to  develop  a good 
theater  situation  once  he  had  created  it.  The  author,  Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs, 
characterizes  it  as  a highly  amusing  play  with  an  undercurrent  of  mischief 
brisk  action,  and  lively  and  crisp  dialogue,  and  indicates  that  it  led  the 
critics  to  decide  that  he  was  a writer  of  comedy  and  an  able  creator  of 
bright  entertainment. 

Eleanor  Flexner  terms  the  play  ’’one  of  the  most  brilliantly  witty  of 

our  comedies  in  recent  years,  in  which  the  philosopher  and  dramatist  in 

Sherwood  are  briefly  fused, and  she  characterizes  it  as  a two-edged 

comedy  which  mocks  both  the  faded  glamor  of  Viennese  imperial  gloiV  and 

the  cocksureness  of  the  new  psychology. 

Burns  Mantle  indicates  that  the  play  was  presented  nearly  three 
4 

hundred  times  before  its  popularity  began  to  wane  and  gives  much  deserved 
credit  to  Alfred  Lunt  and  Iynn  Fontanne,  even  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  they  extended  to  nearly  two  seasons  a run  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  completed  in  one. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  points  out  that  Reunion  in  Vienna  is  a successful 
imitation  of  the  tone  and  manner  of  Molnar.  He  says,  "Reunion  in  Vienna 


1Harlan  Hatcher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  266  ff® 

2Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs,  op.  cit. 

^Eleanor  Flexner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  274  ff® 
.Burns  Mantle,  op.  cit  (Note  1,  p.  7),  p.  22 
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may  not  be  intrinsically  very  important  or  even,  in  view  of  its  close 
approach  to  the  spirit  of  mid-European  comedy,  very  original.  With  some 
show  of  reason  one  might,  however,  hail  it  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  one  of  those  minor  folk  ambitions  which  are  seldom  recorded  even 
in  histories  of  culture. . .Here  at  last  Mr.  Sherwood  had  succeeded  completely 
where  others  had  failed;  he  was  as  8 continental®  as  though  he  had  been  born 
in  Budapest. "1 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  criticism  in  regard  to 
Sherwood  and  particularly  with  reference  to  Reunion  in  Vienna  appeared  on 
December  9,  1931-2  Portions  of  the  criticism  are  quoted  below,  since 
they  represent  one  of  the  most  adverse  critical  judgments  of  Sherwood  and 
his  work  that  I have  found  to  date.  Mr.  Richard  Dana  Skinner  says:  ”It 

cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  it  is  the  theme  of  a play,  far  more  than 
its  material  or  its  superficial  plot,  that  affects  public  opinion... In 
'Reunion  in  Vienna,8  for  example,  the  main  question  put  up  to  Elena  is 
whether  she  will  or  will  not  remain  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  her  answer 
is  that  she  will  not... the  whole  effect  of  its  theme  is  ovbiously  that 
fidelity  is  a quite  unimportant  matter  where  a beautiful  and  glamorous 
woman  is  concerned. . .the  theme  of  his  play  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  condoning  of  adultery... 

8,I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Sherwood  frequently  comes  very  close 
to  writing  plays  of  fine  discrimination  and  constructive  satire  only  to  end 
up  in  a mire  of  cheap  filth.  For  the  first  two  acts,  the  character  of 

1 Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  The  American  Drama  since  1913  (Random  House,  New  York, 
1939),  pp.  216  ff. 
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Elena  is  well  drawn  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  her  vast 
reserve  of  common  sense,  she  will  end  up  ty  preferring  the  scientific 
stodginess  of  her  present  existence  to  the  empty  glamor  of  the  past... 
Evidently  he  does  not  believe,  at  least  for  purposes  of  play  writing  and 
box-office  appeal,  in  characters  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  simplest 
fundamentals  of  life. ..In  view  of  the  ending  of  his  present  play,  I cannot 
see  a single  redeeming  feature  in  it,  so  far  as  theme  and  plot  are  con- 
cerned, and  under  these  circumstances,  the  distinctly  brilliant  perfor- 
mances of  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  merely  serve  to  give  the  play  a 
glamor  which  it  in  no  way  deserves® 

In  the  preface  to  There  Shall  Be  No  Night.  Mr.  Sherwood  goes  over 
again  the  preface  to  Reunion  in  Vienna,  quoting  and  reiterating  and  stating 
that  it  comes  closest  to  being  a statement  of  what  he  was  trying  to  think 
and  write  and  that  it  has  considerable  bearing  on  everything  he  has 
written  since.  This  preface  is  at  least  an  indication  that  he  believed 
deeply  in  spiritual  values  and  the  value  of  individuality  and  that  he 
could  not  accept  either  rational  science  or  collectivism  as  a solution  to 
the  problems  facing  the  world. z 

Whatever  the  importance  of  this  preface  may  be,  the  play  is  un- 
doubtedly good.  It  is  Sherwood  at  his  best.  It  is  Sherwood  the  dramatist 
producing  good  theater. 


! Richard  Dana  Skinner,  criticism  of  Reunion  in  Vienna,  Commonweal, 
December  9,  1941 » P«  160 

2John  Gassner,  op,  cit.,  p.  31 
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6.  The  Petrified  Forest  0225) 

The  Petrified  Forest  was  presented  first  at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre 
in  New  York,  produced  by  Gilbert  Miller,  Leslie  Howard,  and  Arthur 
Hopkins.  It  opened  on  January  7,  1935,  and  closed  on  June  29,  1935*  With 
the  eastern  Arizona  desert  as  a background,  Sherwood  presented  a set  of 
characters  calculated  to  mirror  the  status  of  civilization  as  a result  of 
the  harnessing  of  nature,  a theme  which  he  had  discussed  in  his  Reunion 
in  Vienna  preface.  Burns  Mantle  termed  it  an  overnight  success  and  briefly 
described  the  plot  as  follows:  ’’Leslie  Howard  played  a frustrated  repre- 

sentative of  a dying  civilization  who  was  thrust  back  into  life  in  the  raw 
when  he  ran  into  gunplay  and  romance  at  an  Arizona  filling  station.  Ro- 
mance, covering  the  hero’s  sudden  understanding  love  for  a frustrated 
daughter  of  the  desert,  resulted  in  his  making  his  life  insurance  over  to 
her  and  engaging  a bandit  leader  to  wipe  him  out  as  an  incident  of  his  (the 
bandit’s)  escape  from  the  law. In  short,  everyone  in  the  play  is 
frustrated — Boze,  the  ex-football  star,  Jason  Maple,  the  World  War  Veteran 
and  father  of  Gabby|  Gabby  herself,  marooned  on  a desert  and  longing  for 
Paris j Alan,  misunderstood  by  everyone  and  at  times  not  seeming  even  to 
understand  himself | Duke  Mantee,  the  gunman.  The  only  one  who  seems  at  all 
satisfied  with  himself  is  Gramp,  who  is  perhaps  too  old  to  care  any  more. 
Burns  Mantle  also  quotes  Sherwood  has  having  said  to  Lucius  Beebe  the  day 
after  the  opening:  "The  real  origin  of  The  Petrified  Forest  was  an 

attempt  to  show  the  passing  of  an  epoch  in  the  terms  of  melodrama  and 
assembled  characters.  But  do  the  great  run  of  theatregoers  peel  off  bank- 
notes to  see  an  Indian  fighter,  a gunman,  a millionaire  and  an  American 

x Burns  Mantle,  op.  cit.(Note  1,  p.  7),  p.  23 
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Legionnaire  symbolizing  the  passing  of  a world  order?  They  do  not.  They 
come  to  see  two  parts  of  highly  improbable  and  sentimentalized  romance 
stirred,  like  a Martini,  with  one  part  gunplay.  The  trouble  with  me  is 
that  I start  with  a big  message  and  end  with  nothing  but  good  entertainment.^ 
These  very  words  are  perhaps  in  themselves  the  best  indication  of  Sherwood's 
shortcomings  in  the  theater.  In  the  first  place,  at  this  point  he  has 
seemingly  begun  to  look  down  upon  good  entertainment,  and  entertainment  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the  theater.  It  is  true  that  the 
theater  can  be  a powerful  source  of  propaganda,  but  only  when  that  propa- 
ganda is  good  propaganda,  forced  onto  the  audience  unaware  of  it  at  the 
time.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  theater  is  not  to  preach.  If  civiliza- 
tion has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  dying  and  where  nothing  seems  to  do 
it  any  good,  there  is  little  use  in  writing  plays  about  it.  With  civiliza- 
tion irrevocably  on  the  way  out,  there  is  little  left  for  the  audience  to 
do  but  snatch  at  the  romance  and  the  gunplay  and  get  its  money's  worth. 
Furthermore,  he  acknowledges  that  his  story  is  highly  improbable.  Until 
Sherwood  can  stir,  like  a Martini,  if  he  wishes,  a highly  probable  story, 
his  messages  will  be  relegated  to  second  place.  He  has  here  pointed  out 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  serious  plays — they  are  highly  improbable, 
and  he  treats  them  with  much  seriousness.  Compare  this  play  with  Reunion 
in  Vienna,  where  we  have  also  a highly  improbable  situation.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  is  light  and  witty,  and  no  one  asks  ary  more  than  the  de- 
lightful spectacle  of  Rudolf's  chase  after  Elena. 

In  The  Petrified  Forest  Alan  is  spokesman  for  Sherwood— Alan,  a "thin, 
wan,  vague  man  of  about  thirty-five.  He  is  shabby  and  dusty  but  there  is 


x Burns  Mantle,  op.  cit.  (Note  1,  p.  7),  p.  23 
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something  about  him — and  it  is  impossible  in  a stage  direction  to  say  just 
what  it  is — that  brings  to  mind  the  ugly  word  ’condemned."  He  carries  a 
heavy  walking  stick  and  a rucksack  is  slung  over  his  shoulders.  He  is 
diffident  in  manner,  ultra-polite  and  soft  spokenj  his  accent  is  that  of 
an  Anglicized  American. ^ This,  then,  is  the  character  to  whom  Sherwood 
entrusted  his  thoughts  about  the  dying  world  and  into  whose  mouth  he  put 
such  words  as:  "I  don’t  know  anything.  You  see-the  trouble  with  me  is, 

1 belong  to  a vanishing  race.  I’m  one  of  the  intellectuals. . .Yes — -brains 
without  purpose.  Noise  without  sound.  Shape  without  substance.  Have 
you  ever  read  The  Hollow  Eton?  Don’t.  It’s  discouraging,  because,  it’s 
true.  It  refers  to  the  intellectuals,  who  thought  they’d  conquered  Nature. 
They  damned  it  up,  and  used  its  waters  to  irrigate  the  wastelands.  They 
built  streamlined  monstrosities  to  penetrate  its  resistance.  They  wrapped 
it  up  in  cellophane  and  sold  it  to  drugstores.  They  were  so  certain  they 
had  it  subdued.  And  now — do  you  realize  what  it  is  that  is  causing  world 
chaos?. . .Well,  I’m  probably  the  only  living  person  who  can  tell  you.  ..Itfs 
Nature  hitting  back.  Not  with  the  old  weapons— floods,  plagues,  holocausts. 
We  can  neutralize  them.  She’s  fighting  back  with  strange  instruments 
called  neuroses.  She’s  deliberately  afflicting  mankind  with  the  jitters. 
Mature  is  proving  that  she  can’t  be  beaten — not  by  the  likes  of  us.  She’s 
taking  the  world  away  from  the  intellectuals  and  giving  it  back  to  the  apes.. 
The  petrified  forest  I A suitable  haven  for  me.  Perhaps  that’s  what  I’m 
destined  for — -to  make  an  interesting  fossil  for  future  study.  Homo 


xRobert  E.  Sherwood,  The  Petrified  Forest,  in  Cerf  and  Cartmell,  Sixteen 
Famous  American  Plays  (Garden  City  Publishing  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 
1941),  p.  370 
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Serai-Amerieanus — a specimen  of  the  in-between  age.’^  Here  are  the  ideas 
repeated  again  and  again  in  his  prefaces,  echoed  in  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night  and  Idiot ’ s Delight,  and  used  previously  in  Reunion  in  Vienna, 

Duke  Mantee,  the  gunman  appears  near  the  end  of  the  first  act,  an  "un- 
mistakably condemned"  man,  according  to  Sherwood,  who  points  out  also  that 
in  this  respect  he  is  much  like  Alan.  To  him  Alan  says,  "You'd  better 
come  with  me  Duke,  I’m  planning  to  be  buried  in  The  Petrified  Forest.  I’ve 
been  evolving  a theory  about  that  that  would  interest  you.  It’s  the  grave- 
yard of  the  civilization  that’s  been  shot  from  under  us.  It’s  the  world 
of  outmoded  ideas.  Platonism — patriotism — Christianity — romance — the 
economics  of  Adam  Smith — they're  all  so  marry  dead  stumps  in  the  desert. 
That’s  where  I belong — 'and  so  do  you,  Duke.  For  you’re  the  last  great 
apostle  of  rugged  individualism.  Aren’t  you?"  And  Duke  replies,  "Maybe 
you’re  right,  pal."2  Undoubtedly  Sherwood  realized  as  he  wrote  the  play 
that  the  whole  situation  was  highly  improbable,  that  it  would  seem  strange 
to  an  audience  that  a wanderer  such  as  Alan  would,  in  the  space  of  a few 
hours,  fall  in  love  with  a desert  maid,  request  a gangster  to  kill  him, 
and  sign  his  insurance  policy  over  to  the  girl,  for  he  says,  "These  Mesas 
are  enchanted — and  you  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  improbable."^  And 
improbable  it  is® 

The  critics  differed  with  regard  to  The  Petrified  Forest,  although  the 
majority  of  them  seem  to  have  approved  of  it.  Eleanor  Flexner  characterizes 


1Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Act  I,  pp.  380  ff. 
2Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  397 
^Ibid.,  Act  II,  p.  403 
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it  as  the  celebration  of  the  death  pangs  of  an  individualistic  age,  with 

individualism  having  petered  out  in  Alan  and  gone  wrong  in  Mantee.  She 

terms  it  further  an  "amoral  hodgepodge  of  philosophy,"  but  she  indicates 

that  the  critics  as  a whole  were  impressed  with  it  and  blames  them  for  a 

lack  of  discrimination. x In  this  respect  she  is  perhaps  right. 

To  Robert  C.  Healey2  the  play  was  symbolic  of  the  approach  to  the 

atyssj  to  Granville  Vernon.-  it  indicated  that  the  pioneer,  the  esthete,  and 

the  gunman  were  all  passing  away.  He  praised  Sherwood  for  knowing  how 

to  write  and  for  liking  to  toy  with  ideas.  Although  he  considered  the 

story  to  be  impossible,  be  classed  it  as  vibrant,  exciting  melodrama. 

Harlan  Hatcher,  says:  "The  Petrified  Forest  opened  in  January  1935  with 

4 

Leslie  Howard  playing  the  lead.  Its  success  was  instantaneous.  Again 
Sherwood  had  accurately  sensed  the  interest  of  the  moment  and  had  drama- 
tized the  plight  of  the  Second  Lost  Generation  at  the  nadir  of  the  great 
depression.  Its  tense  situation  involving  the  itinerant,  lost  intellectual, 
the  aspiring  girl  in  the  filling  station,  the  desperate  gangsters,  and 
their  clash  of  values  was  pretty  well  obscured  ty  the  fireworks,  but  the 
author  points  out  that,  though  it  was  a ’negative,  inconclusive  sort  of 
play, 8 he  had  attempted  to  speak  out  directly  and  for  the  first  time  about 
his  own  country  in  his  own  period.  Its  thesis  was  stated  and  acted  out  ty 
Alan  Squire,  the  intellectual  who  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  gangsters, 

1Eleanor  Flexner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  276  ff. 

2Robert  C.  Healey,  "Anderson,  Saroyan,  Sherwood:  New  Directions,”  Catholic 
World.  November,  1940,  p.  176 

^Granville  Vernon,  review  of  The  Petrified  Forest.  Commonweal. 

•^January  25,  1935,  p.  375 

^Harlan  Hatcher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  267  ff. 


when  he  said  that  Mature  was  hitting  back  at  man,  ’taking  the  world  away 
from  the  intellectuals  and  giving  it  back  to  the  brutes  \ and  to  chaos. 
Squire  and  the  murderous  outlaws  were  inteded  to  symbolize  the  two  con- 
tending forces,  and  the  brute  was  victorious.” 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has  some  interesting  things  to  say.  "Writing  so 
suave  and  acting  so  ingratiating  would  have  been  enough  to  insure  the 
popularity  of  a play  far  less  interesting  in  itself,  and  even  now,  indeed, 
they  make  it  difficult  to  be  sure  just  how  substantially  good  it  really 
is... The  Petrified  Forest  could  succeed  upon  its  superficial  merits  alone, 
and  one  has  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  or  not  one  has  been 
charmed  into  granting  it  virtues  deeper  than  any  it  really  has... To  begin 
with,  the  play  is  quite  capable  of  standing  on  its  feet  as  a simple  comedy 
melodrama  of  a familiar  type... You  now  have  a play  admirably  calculated 
to  please  aryone  intelligent  enough  to  prefer  that  even  the  routine  should 
be  well  performed.  What  is  more,  this  routine  play  can  easily  be  detached 
from  all  the  meanings  which  Mr.  Sherwood  has  given  it.. Yet  for  all  this,  it 
is  plain  enough  that  the  play  is  double  and  that  the  familiar  situations 
may  be  taken,  not  at  their  face  value,  but  as  symbols... I have,  to  be 
sure,  a lingering  feeling  that  there  are  dangers  inherent  in  the  effort 
to  write  on  two  levels  at  once,  and  some  scruples  about  accepting  as  sym- 
bols things  as  familiar  in  their  literal  use  as  some  which  The  Petrified 
Forest  employs.  There  is  an  unresolvable  ambiguity  at  times,  not  only 
concerning  the  meaning  but  also  concerning  the  emotional  tone,  and  the 


^.Note  change  of  words — "apes”  in  actual  text 


melodrama  as  such  sometimes  gets  in  the  way  of  the  intellectual  significance 
But  such  objections  are  purely  intellectual.  Mr.  Sherwood  achieved  the 
almost  impossible  feat  of  writing  a play  which  is  first-rate  theatrical 
entertainment  and  as  much  more  than  that  as  one  cares  to  make  it.”1 
Mr.  Krutch  is  apparently  not  too  sure  about  the  actual  worth  of  the  piece. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs2  praises  the  first  act  of  The  Petrified  Forest 
as  one  of  his  best  but  goes  on  to  say  that  the  rest  is  "specious  hokum" 
about  the  futility  of  action  and  intellectual  inaction.  She  attributes 
to  him  "technical  success  in  an  empty  play"  and  considers  it  not  to  have 
been  worth  doing.  John  Gassner^  says  that  he  was  too  close  to  the  hollow 
men  and  erred  in  making  them  represent  the  whole  world.  As  indicated 
above,  Sherwood  himself  now  calls  it  "negative  and  inconclusive,"  but  the 
man  who  thinks  best  of  him  is  quoted  below* 

In  his  introduction  to  Sixteen  Famous  American  Plays*  in  which 
The  Petrified  Forest  appears.  Brooks  Atkinson  states  that  Sherwood's  career 
really  began  with  the  writing  of  this  play.  His  remarks  in  connection 
with  Sherwood  are  worth  quoting.  He  says:  "When  The  Petrified  Forest 

turned  up  in  1935 » Robert  Sherwood  was  already  widely  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  Reunion  in  Vienna*  The  Queen's  Hus band*  and  The  Road  to  Rome* 
Although  the  last  two  plays  were  popular,  I confess  that  I thought  their 
humor  sophomoric  and  dull,  and  Reunion  in  Vienna*  with  the  Lunts  on  a 
skylark,  seemed  to  me  no  better  than  smart  comedy.  But  The  Petrified 
Forest*  with  the  lucent  Leslie  Howard  in  the  chief  part,  delighted  me 

■jjoseph  Wood  Krutch,  op.  cit. , pp.  217  ff. 

2Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31  ff. 

-John  Gassner,  op.  cit.,  p.  31 
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enormously  as  gusty  melodrama  and  strongly  appealed  to  me  as  just  the  sort 
of  play  a liberal  with  a sense  of  humor  ought  to  write.  Mr.  Sherwood  likes 
to  mull  things  over,  he  also  likes  the  roar  and  rumble  of  a good  show. 

In  The  Petrified  Forest  he  succeeded  in  making  a plausible  comment  on  the 
state  of  the  world,  simultaneously  ripping  off  a good  story  of  shooting. 
Humphrey  Bogart,  who  had  not  then  made  much  impression  on  the  stage  or 
screen,  emerged  in  The  Petrified  Forest  unshayen,  with  two  guns  and  a 
professional  career.  And  to  me  Mr.  Sherwood's  career  as  a working  drama- 
tist also  began  with  this  robust  shooting  show.  Now  his  career  rises 
high  against  the  skyline  of  modern  drama.  Out  of  his  brooding  mind,  out 
of  his  courage  and  integrity  have  come  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  and 
There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  which  have  made  an  impression  on  the  morals  of 
the  country.  Although  Mr.  Sherwood  is  not  a creative  dramatic  poet,  like 
Eugene  O’Neill,  he  is,  I think,  our  greatest  contemporary.  I have  never 
known  another  man  so  completely  fulfilled. ”1 

The  plausibility,  as  Atkinson  terms  it,  of  Sherwood’s  comment  on 
the  state  of  the  world  is  open  to  question.  The  state  of  the  world,  had 
it  been  as  bad  as  he  portrayed  it,  would  warrant  utter  desolation  and 
destruction  with  the  passage  of  six  yearsj  yet  it  was  not  until  1941  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  termed  it  plausible,  and  in  1941  we  had  much  more  serious 
things  on  our  minds  than  an  outmoded  gunman  and  a homeless  intellectual. 

The  Petrified  Forest,  although  undoubtedly  exciting  to  behold,  with 
its  shooting  and  collection  of  gangsters,  is  nevertheless,  upon  reflection, 


! Brooks  Atkinson,  Introduction,  Sixteen  Famous  American  Plays . pages  not 
numbered 
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highly  improbable,  essentially  artificial,  and  ultimately  dated. 

Sherwood's  despair  is  so  great  that  had  the  audience  taken  him  seriously, 
they  might  have  dropped  eveiything  to  sit  at  home  and  wait  for  the 
neuroses  to  come  upon  them.  His  thesis  was  beginning  to  assert  itself 
in  his  plays,  and,  although  for  the  space  of  three  hours  the  play  probably 
takes  to  run  this  thesis  might  seem  brilliant  and  vital,  by  virtue  of  his 
ability  at  dialogue,  a second  view  of  it  or  a calm  reading  of  it  serves 
only  to  emphasize  the  exaggeration  and  artificiality  which  it  possesses. 
There  is  no  question  that  Sherwood  can  write  a good  play,  technically 
he  is  sure  of  himself,  but  his  philosophy  of  life  is  neither  broad  enough 
nor  penetrating  enough  for  him  to  seek  out  the  underlying  values  of  life 
every  time  he  takes  up  his  pen.  This  will  be  further  seen  upon  close 
examination  of  his  later  plays. 


50. 


7.  Idiot's  Delight  (1936) 

Idiot's  Delight , dedicated  to  the  Lunts,  who  took  the  twro  leading 
parts,  was  presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  first  at  the  National  Theatre 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  9,  1936,  and  later  on  in  New  York.  The 
published  version  of  the  play  appeared  during  the  same  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  play,  filled  with  international  impli- 
cations and  intimations  at  a world-wide  war,  carries  with  it  no  preface. 
Either  Sherwood  felt  that  the  play  would  speak  for  itself,  or  he  felt  that 
he  had  already  said  all  he  could  say  about  his  own  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  world. 

Here  again,  as  in  Reunion  in  Vienna  and  The  Petrified  Forest,  he  has 
assembled  a set  of  characters  which  will  best  suit  his  purpose.  They  are 
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indeed  a study  in  contrasts,  and  each  one  seems  to  be  the  spokesman  for 
some  particular  set  of  ideas  prevalent  in  the  world  at  the  time.  Among 
them  are  Dumptsy,  the  humble  bell  boy  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  a victim 
of  Fascist  domination j Doctor  Waldersee,  an  elderly  German  doctor  who, 
engrossed  in  his  experiments  aimed  at  finding  a cure  for  cancer,  finds 
that  he  must  return  to  his  native  land  to  divert  his  skills  to  the  manu- 
facture of  life-destroying  weapons  for  warf  Hariy  Van,  the  vaudeville  pro- 
moter from  America,  who  has  tried  every  conceivable  kind  of  job  in  his 
time,  who  turns  out  to  be  thoughtful  and  aware  of  the  state  of  the  world, 
and  who  somehow  or  other  does  not  always  ring  entirely  true  as  a character j 
Irene,  also  a not  wholly  plausible  character,  supposedly  beautiful  in  the 
Russian  manner  and  a "model  of  worldly  wisdom,  chic,  and  carefully  applied 
graciousness” }x  Weber,  the  international  figure  who  promotes  wars,  the 
thin,  alert  executive  with  a brief  case  instead  of  a heart}  and  a generous 
assortment  of  Italian  officers,  American  vaudeville  dancers,  and  a British 
honeymoon  couple.  His  characters  represent,  therefore,  practically  every 
significant  side  of  the  international  scene,  and  it  is  unfortunate,  I 
think,  that  the  two  main  characters  strike  such  a false  note.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly to  the  credit  of  the  Lunts  that  they  gained  such  stature  on  the 
stage,  for  a reading  of  the  play  reveals  the  characters  they  portrayed 
not  always  consistent  with  themselves  or  with  the  people  they  were  supposed 
to  represent. 

The  play  is  comprised  almost  wholly  of  on-stage  preaching  and  off- 
stage actions.  The  audience  is  treated  to  an  impressive  and  thunderous 

x Robert  E.  Sherwood,  Idiot’s  Delight  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1936),  Act  I,  p.  47 
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set  of  sound  effects  as  the  war  finally  bursts  forth  in  the  last  act,  and 
any  great  amount  of  action  which  takes  place  is  introduced  either  as  a 
far-off  sound  effect  or  through  exposition  on  the  part  of  the  characters. 
Mainly,  the  story,  which  is  set  in  a small  hotel  in  the  Italian  Alps,  from 
which  can  be  seen  four  countries  at  once,  provides  merely  a background 
for  the  sermon-like  speeches  of  the  central  characters.  During  the  first 
act  we  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  diplomatic  relations  throughout 
the  world  are  in  a highly  unsettled  state.  Everywhere  there  is  unrest, 
as  reflected  in  the  confusion  of  guests  arriving  to  stay  at  the  hotel, 
mostly  because  the  frontiers  are  frozen  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  do, 
arguments  among  the  hotel  staff  members,  and  disagreements  among  the  guests 
themselves*  Sherwood  indicates  in  the  stage  directions  that  there  is 
"something  about  this  place  that  suggests  a vague  kind  of  horror. ^ Hy 
the  end  of  the  first  act  the  characters  have  all  assembled,  and  Harry 
feels  vaguely  that  somewhere  or  other  he  has  known  the  Russian  before. 

The  second  and  third  acts  bring  about  much  violent  discussion,  Harry  dis- 
covers that  Irene  is  not  a Russian  at  all  but  a circus  performer  with 
whom  he  spent  the  night  in  Omaha  some  years  before,  war  definitely  breaks 
out,  the  guests  get  safely  out  of  the  country,  and  Harry  remains  at  the 
inn  with  Irene,  who  has  been  forsaken  by  Weber,  with  whom  she  was 
traveling. 

The  very  nature  of  the  story  allows  Sherwood  a free  hand  in  expounding 
the  ideas  which  comprise  his  message  in  these  later  plays  and  which  were 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit».  Act  I,  p.  4 
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crowded  out,  so  to  speak,  by  the  gaiety  of  his  earlier  ones.  There  is  no 
denying  that  he  has  an  aptitude  for  the  right  word  at  the  right  time,  and 
if  his  later  plays  must  rest  on  any  one  particular  point,  that  point  will, 
I think,  be  his  dialogue. 

Into  the  mouth  of  the  German  Doctor  Waldersee,  he  puts  such  words  as, 
"Fascism  has  nothing  to  do  with  itl  I am  a scientist.  I sun  a servant  of 
the  whole  damn  stupid  race."1  Referring  to  Thomas  Mann8s  The  Magic 
Mountain,  he  says,  "Backsliding — spiritual  backsliding  to  the  dark  and 
tortured  age — -that,  believe  me,  is  disease  I A degradation  of  mankind— a 
degradation  painful  and  offensive  to  conceive. "2  Later  on,  he  says,  "To 
be  a German  is  to  be  used  to  insults,  and  injuries,"-  and  still  later, 
when  he  leaves  for  Germany,  "Yfcy  should  I save  people  who  don*t  want  to 
be  saved — so  that  they  can  go  out  and  exterminate  each  other?".  Here  we 
have  the  man  of  science  and  the  man  who  would  do  good  (like  Dr.  Valkonen 
in  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois) 
faced  with  the  problem  of  plunging  himself  into  the  mist  of  a war  which 
is  contrary  to  his  purposes  but  ydio  sees,  nevertheless,  that  he  must  fight. 

The  words  which  he  was  to  say  over  and  over  again,  in  perhaps 
slightly  different  ways  and  ty  means  of  slightly  different  characters  are 
all  here. 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Act  I,  p.  14 

2Ibid.,  Act  I,  p.  51 

^Ibid.,  Act  II,  Scene  I,  p.  84 

.Ibid.,  Act  III,  p.  161 
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"The  map  of  Europe  supplies  us  with  a wide  choice  of  opponents.  I 
suppose,  in  due  time,  our  government  will  announce  its  selection — and  we 
shall  know  just  whom  we  are  to  shoot  at.^ 

"But  I went  to  work  in  a factory — and  machinery  is  international. "2 
"But  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  who  your  masters  are.  When  you 
get  used  to  them,  they’re  all  the  same."^ 

"There  will  be  no  war.  They’re  all  much  too  well  prepared  for  it." 

4 

"Whoever  wins,  it  will  be  the  same  as  last  time — Austria  will  lose."^ 
And  through  Harry,  he  says,  "I’m  fully  aware  that  the  international 
situation  is  always  regrettable.^  ..  .I’m  just  in  favor  of . ® .s.nything  that 
will  make  people  wake  up,  and  get  themselves  some  convictions® . .We  have 
become  a race  of  drug  addict s— hopped  up  with  false  beliefs — -false  fears— 
false  enthusiasms^ . « .I’ve  remained  an  optimist  because  I’m  essentially 
a student  of  human  nature... it  has  been  my  job  to  dissect  suckers!  I’ve 
probed  into  the  souls  of  some  of  the  God-damnedest  specimens® .but  above 
everything  else  I’ve  found  faith.  Faith  in  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men — and  faith  that  ’Muma,’  ’Muma’  the  three-legged  girl,  really  has 
got  three  legs.  All  my  life.  Doctor,  I’ve  been  selling  phoney  goods  to 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Captain,  Act  I,  p.  14 

2Ibid.,  Quillery,  Act  I,  p.  39 

^Ibid.,  Dumptsy,  Act  I,  p.  46 

.Ibid.,  Weber,  Act  I,  p.  51 
4 

^Ibid.,  Dumptsy,  Act  II,  Scene  I,  p.  94 
^Ibid.,  Act  I,  p.  27 
^,Ibid.,Act  I,  p.  42 
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people  of  meagre  intelligence  and  great  faith, . .But. . .it  has  given  me 
Faith.  It  has  made  me  sure  that  no  matter  how  much  the  meek  may  be  bull- 
dozed or  gypped  they  will  eventually  inherit  the  earth. 

Perhaps  two  of  the  most  significant  scenes  of  the  play  are  the  ones 
which  follow.  The  first  takes  place  in  the  second  actg  between  Irene  and 
Weber,  the  organizer  of  the  arms  industry,  and  it  shows  the  smug  complacence 
of  the  war  mongers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  futile  despair  and  foolish 
blindness  of  those  who  contribute  in  one  way  or  another  to  their  success. 

Irene.  "All  this  great,  wonderful  death  and  destruction, 
everywhere.  And  you  promoted  it. 

Weber.  V ..But  don't  forget  to  do  honor  to  Him — -up  there— who 
put  fear  into  man.  I am  but  the  humble  instrument  of 
His  divine  will. 

Irene.  "..We  don't  do  half  enough  justice  to  Him.  Poor, 

lonely  old  soul.  Sitting  up  in  heaven,  with  nothing 
to  do,  but  play  solitaire.  Poor,  dear  God.  Playing 
Idiot's  Delight.  The  game  that  never  means  anything, 
and  never  ends. 

Weber.  "And  who  are  the  greater  criminals — -those  who  sell 

the  instruments  of  death — -or  those  who  buy  them,  and 
use  them?. . .furnish  them  with  what  they  want,  which 
is  the  illusion  of  power... for  such  little  people  the 
deadliest  weapons  are  the  most  merciful.’' 

And  then  there  is  the  scene^  at  the  very  end  when  Irene,  left  be- 
hind because  Weber,  seeing  finally  his  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  a woman 
who  knows  entirely  too  much  about  him,  has  refused  to  vouch  for  her  visa, 
has  been  forced  to  remain  at  the  inn  when  all  the  others  have  left  for 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Act  I,  p.  60 
2 Ibid. , Act  II,  Scene  II,  pp.  103  ff. 
3Ibid.,  Act  III,  p.  186 
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safety.  Harry  returns  to  stay  with  her,  a decision  which  seems  to  be  not 
wholly  in  keeping  with  his  character. 

Irene.  "Harry  do  you  realize  that  the  whole  world  has 
gone  to  war?  The  whole  world I 

Harry.  "I  realize  it.  But  don’t  ask  me  why.  Because 
I’ve  stopped  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

Irene.  "I  know  why  it  is.  It’s  just  for  the  purpose 

of  killing  us. . .you  and  me.  Because  we  are  the 
’ little  people — and  for  us  the  deadliest  weapons 
are  the  most  merciful." 

The  play  ends  with  a terrific  din.  All  the  sound  effects  of  war — 
demolition  bombs,  gas-bombs,  airplanes,  shrapnel  flying,  and  machine 
guns  provide  a background  for  the  singing  of  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 
by  Harry  and  Irene. 

This,  then,  is  the  play  which  won  for  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  a play  of  some  merit,  for  he  has 
spoken  out  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions  at  a time  which  was 
electric  with  the  sparks  of  international  entanglements.  We  were 
heading  straight  for  total  war,  although  we  were  reluctant  to  realize  it, 
and  even  Sherwood  himself  had  not  reached  the  point  where  he  realized 
that  the  guns  of  the  enemy  would  have  to  be  met  with  guns  of  our  own  and 
that  mere  words  and  reasoning  would  never  solve  the  problem.  Ely  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  1936,  trouble  had  come  out  in  the  open.  With  the 
printed  version  of  his  play  there  appears  the  following  postscript, 
quoted  here  because  it  more  adequately  than  anything  else  sets  forth 
Sherwood’s  opinions  on  war  and  the  world  at  that  time. 

"During  the  past  two  weeks  (this  is  March  16,  1936)  the  Italians 
have  made  a great  offensive  in  Ethiopia;  there  has  been  an  outburst  of 
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assassination  and  hara  kiri  by  Fascists  in  Japan;  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr.  Eden,  has  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  current 
situation  is  ’dreadfully  similar  to  1914*5  a mutual  assistance  treaty  has 
been  ratified  between  republican  France  and  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  German 
army  has  occupied  the  Rhineland,  there ty  shattering  all  that  remained  of 
the  treaties  of  Versailles  and  Bocarno. 

"What  will  happen  before  this  play  reaches  print  or  a New  York 
audience,  I do  not  know.  But  let  me  express  here  the  conviction  that  those 
who  shrug  and  say,  ’War  is  inevitable,®  are  false  prophets.  I believe 
that  the  world  is  populated  largely  ty  decent  people,  and  decent  people 
don’t  want  war.  Nor  do  they  make  war.  They  fight  and  die,  to  be  sure — 
but  that  is  because  they  have  been  deluded  by  their  exploiters,  who  are 
members  of  the  indecent  minority. 

"Of  course,  this  delusion  may  still  go  on.  If  decent  people  will 
continue  to  be  intoxicated  ty  the  synthetic  spirit  of  patriotism,  pumped 
into  them  by  megalomaniac  leaders,  and  will  continue  to  have  faith  in 
the  new  ’security’  provided  by  those  lethal  weapons  sold  to  them  by  the 
armaments  industry,  then  war  jLs  inevitable j and  the  world  will  soon  re- 
solve itself  into  the  semblance  of  an  ant  hill,  governed  by  commissars  who 
owe  their  power  to  the  profundity  of  their  contempt  for  the  individual 
members  of  their  species. 

"But  I don’t  believe  this  will  be  so.  I believe  that  a sufficient 
number  of  people  are  aware  of  the  persistent  validity  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  they  remember  that,  between  1914  and  1918,  twelve  million 
men  died  in  violence  to  make  safe  for  democracy  the  world  which  we  see 
about  us  today.  That  awareness  and  remembrance  can  be  strong  enough  to 
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resist  the  force  which  would  drive  us  back  into  the  confusion  and  the 
darkness  and  the  filth  of  No  Man's  Land. 

"The  megalomaniac,  to  live,  must  inspire  excitement,  fear  and  awe. 

If,  instead,  he  is  greeted  with  calmness,  courage  and  ridicule,  he  becomes 
a figure  of  supreme  insignificance.  A display  of  the  three  latter 
qualities  by  England,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States 
will  defeat  Fascism  in  Germary,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  will  remove  the 
threat  of  war  which  is  Fascism's  last  gesture  of  self -justification. 

"Eiy  refusing  to  imitate  the  Fascists  in  their  policies  of  heavily 
fortified  isolation,  their  hysterical  self -worship  and  psychopathic 
hatred  of  others,  we  may  achieve  the  enjoyment  of  peaceful  life  on  earth, 
rather  than  degraded  death  in  the  cellar. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  perhaps  If  the  world  had  faced  Fascism 
in  those  days  with  something  more  than  calmness  and  ridicule,  if  the 
world  had  faced  Fascism  with  a good  display  of  power  and  determination, 
perhaps  those  who  sacrificed  themselves  in  this  war  might  have  been  spared. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  if  those  who  were  reaching  for  the  moon  should 
not  have  stopped  a little  while  to  make  sure  that  uheir  footings  on  earth 
were  secure. 

Idiot's  Delight  is,  in  Sherwood's  own  words,  a mixture  of  "blank 
pessimism  and  desperate  optimism,  chaos  and  jazz."2  In  1936  the  world 
was  undoubtedly  in  an  equally  confused  state.  Idiot 11  s Delight  brought  to 


•i.  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  189  ff. 

2Robert  E.  Sherwood,  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1940),  Preface,  p.  xxi 
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light  our  misgivings,  but  it  offered  nothing  but  words  as  a solution. 

Today  it  stands  as  an  interesting  record  of  Sherwood 8 s thoughts  and  as  a 
mirror  of  the  confused  set  of  emotions  and  feelings  and  philosophies  then 
rampant  in  the  world.  Today  in  many  respects  it  has  been  forgotten,  and 
in  all  events,  it  has  been  superseded  and  overshadowed  by  a war,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  not  even  Sherwood  in  one  of  his  most  pessimistic  moods 
foresaw. 

Here  again  the  critics  vary,  some  admiring  the  play  greatly  and 
others  denouncing  it  in  part  because  of  its  confused  ideas. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs!  feels  that  in  Idiot 8 s Delight  Sherwood  has 
gathered  together  a group  of  people  to  show  all  facets  of  his  theme.  This 
is  certainly  true,  as  indicated  above.  It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that 
he  used  this  same  method  in  Reunion  in  Vienna.  In  the  latter,  however, 
he  continued  his  interest  in  the  characters  and  supplied  us  with  some 
good  characterizations.  In  Idiot’s  Delight  he  creertes  them  but  makes  no 
pretense  at  developing  them.  This  lack  of  genuine  interest  in  the  charac- 
ters as  people  represents  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  serious  short- 
comings. Edith  Isaacs  agrees  with  Robert  C.  Healey 2 in  characterizing 
the  play  as  melodrama.  In  this  respect,  it  would  seem  that  both  critics 
are  confusing  the  spectacular  sound  effects  with  which  Sherwood  dots  his 
play  with  the  true  requirements  for  melodrama,  a term  which  is  often 
misused  and  usually  misinterpreted.  If  they  were  to  apply  the  term  to 
his  earlier  play.  This  is  New  York,  they  would  most  certainly  be  right. 
Joseph  Wood  Krutch  has  defined  melodrama  variously  as  follows:  (1)  a 

■j^dith  J.  R.  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31  ff. 

2Robert  C.  Healey,  op.  cit.,  p.  178 
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11  conventional  attitude  toward  a conventional  theme" (2)  a method  "in 
which  the  action  was  conspicuously  more  important  than  the  dialogue,"  one 
"which  depends  for  its  effect  chiefly  upon  an  externalized  conflict"^  and 
(3)  a method  which  separates  "good  from  evil  by  simple  lines,  distributes 
its  rewards  and  punishments  in  accordance  with  principles  of  a naive  justice 
satisfying  the  simple  souls  of  its  audience,  which  are  neither  philosophi- 
cal enough  to  question  its  primitive  ethics  nor  critical  enough  to  object 
to  the  way  in  which  its  neat  events  violate  the  laws  of  probability* "2 
Whichever  of  the  above  definitions  of  melodrama  one  chooses  to  accept,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  classify  Idiot 1 s Delight  as  such  without  reservations. 
The  action  is  certainly  not  more  important  than  the  dialogue.  It  may  be 
noisy,  but  as  stated  above,  it  comes  more  in  the  nature  of  sound  effects 
and  exposition.  It  is  far  from  the  type  of  action  which  calls  for  pushing 
the  villain  over  the  cliff.  Nor  is  the  good  separated  from  the  evil  by 
simple  lines.  The  whole  play  is  so  filled  with  endless  entanglements  that 
the  blame  for  anything  is  hard  to  place,  and  the  note  of  utter  futility 
on  which  it  ends  is  hardly  from  the  rewards-to-the-good  and  punishment-to- 
the-evil  school  of  thought. 

John  Gassner.  considers  that  Sherwood  in  Idiot’s  Delight  reached  a 
climax  in  pessimism,  with  negativism  prevailing  sufficiently  to  make 
impossible  his  reaching  ary  conclusions. 


1Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  "What  is  Melodrama,"  The  Nation,,  May  9»  1934>  p«  544 

2Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  The  Modern  Temper  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Compary,  New 
York,  1929) 

..John  Gassner,  op.  eit.,  p.  31 
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Harlan  Hatcher  states  that  by  1935  Sherwood  was  rapidly  moving  towards 
the  thesis  play,  which  was  to  occupy  his  time  henceforth.  He  goes  on  to 
say;  "Idiot ’ s Delight  was  a gripping  spectacle  merely  as  an  evening  at 
the  theatre,  what  with  the  vaudeville  antics  of  Harry  Van  and  his  naughty 
chorus  girls,  his  coincidental  meeting  with  an  Omaha  hotel  friend,  now  a 
fake  Russian  and  mistress  to  a munitions  magnate $ and  all  the  coming  in 
and  going  out  in  the  cocktail  lounge  of  the  Hotel  Monte  Gabriele  on  the 
Swiss-Austrian-Italian  border.  But  it  was  much  more  than  this,  and  the 
spectator  was  not  permitted  to  take  the  thesis  or  leave  it  as  he  was  in 
The  Petrified  Forest.  For  the  bombs  of  the  second  World  War  burst  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  shattering  destruction  is  the  grim  laughter  of  the 
supreme  Idiot  who  delights  in  War. ^ 

Granville  Vernon2  was  enthusiastic  about  the  play,  considering  it  to 
be  a worthy  recipient  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  praising  Sherwood’s  sense 
of  character,  his  mastery  of  dialogue,  his  imagination,  and  his  hatred 
for  war.  Further,  he  described  it  as  not  comedy, melodrama,  musical 
comedy,  or  propaganda,  but  a mixture  of  all.  Y/ere  this  true,  Idiot ’ s 
Delight  would  indeed  be  an  unusual  play. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch-  is  enthusiastic  also.  He  says,  "Whatever  else 
Idiot’s  Delight  may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  the  result  of  the  most  accomplished 
showmanship  exhibited  in  New  York  since  Broadway. . .None  of  the  gaudy 
situations  obviously  possible  from  this  set-up  is  missed,  and  much  of  the 


1Har lan  Hatcher,  op.  cit. , p.  268 

2Granville  Vernon,  review,  Commonweal.  May  22,  1936,  p.  104 
^Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  222  ff. 
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time  the  action  is  kept  going  try  means  of  a series  of  'gags,5  both  verbal 
and  practical,  some  of  which  are  clever  and  original,  some  of  which... 
are  adaptations  of  material  very  decidedly  in  the  public  realm.  The  fact 
remains  nevertheless  that  the  effect  is  irresistibly  lively  and — what  is 
more  important  as  well  as  more  puzzling — -that  despite  all  the  gags 
Mr.  Sherwood  manages  frequently  to  treat  his  serious  theme  with  no  little 
effectiveness. . .A  great  part  of  Idiot's  Delight  is  not  comedy  but  farce." 

Among  those  who  disagreed  with  the  critics  who  praised  the  play, 

Robert  C.  Healey x considered  that  it  was  characterized  chiefly  by  work- 
manlike dramatics,  rarely  rising  to  the  heights  which  ary  play  must  reach 
to  be  considered  great. 

And  Eleanor  Flexner^  accuses  Harry  Van  of  muddled  thinking  and  claims 
that  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  play  depends  largely  upon  the  alter- 
nating wisecracks  and  sound  effects. 

As  far  as  the  critics  are  concerned,  therefore,  Idiot9 s Delight 
brought  forth  a good  deal  of  comment,  most  of  it  favorable,  much  of  it 
enthusiastic,  and  a little  of  it  adverse.  Today  it  seems  that  the  play 
strikes  a false  note.  Its  two  main  characters  are  superficial  and  arti- 
ficial, and  while  the  background  action  may  be  perfectly  authentic,  the 
actions  of  the  characters  are  neither  real  enough  nor  related  sufficiently 
to  produce  a unified  effect. 

Sherwood  was  beginning  to  force  his  thesis  upon  his  audience.  He  was 
beginning  to  speak  out  boldly  for  that  for  which  he  stood,  but  the  question 


xRobert  C.  Healey,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178-79 
2Eleanor  Flexner,  op.  cit.,  p.  280 
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arises  about  the  permanency  of  his  utterances.  Idiot’s  Delight  is  al- 
ready in  a way  out  of  date.  The  world  has  seen  destruction  much  greater 
than  the  din  of  the  demolition  bombs  at  the  final  curtain.  The  universal 
implications  of  his  thesis  have  vanished,  if  ever  they  were  there,  and 
he  has  come  close  to  being  a victim  of  the  muse  with  the  green  eye  shade 
of  which  he  despaired  earlier  in  his  career* 

8.  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  (1938) 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  critics  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  an  historical  drama,  which  in 
twelve  scenes  presents  a simple  man  won  to  action  and  to  greatness  against 
his  will.-L  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  was  an  immediate  success,  both  on 
the  stage  and  on  the  screen,  with  Raymond  Massey  portraying  Lincoln. 

Edith  Isaacs2  thinks  that  this  play  says  what  all  his  other  plays  had 
attempted  to  say  and  says  it  better,  and  Harlan  Hatcher  says,  “Sherwood 
had  written  even  better  than  he  knew,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  this 
dramatization  of  a great  American  hero."^  It  is  to  Sherwood’s  credit 
that  he  presented  Lincoln  in  all  the  simplicity  that  Lincoln  deserves, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  idealize  him  and  to  make  him  greater  than  he 
was,  and  that  he  brought  into  twelve  short  episodes  perhaps  the  most 
important  incidents  of  Lincoln’s  life,  thus  crystallizing  the  character 
of  the  man  who  hated  war  as  much  as  any  of  us  but  who  saw  the  wisdom  of 


-LRosamond  Gilder,  review.  Theatre  Arts  Monthly.  December,  1938,  p.  853 
2Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31  ff. 
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fighting  one  when  necessary.  He  has  presented  Lincoln  as  an  essentially 
indecisive  man,  a man  who  shunned  greatness,  but  a man  who,  once  realizing 
the  importance  of  his  position  and  the  seriousness  of  the  state  of  his 
world,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  in  order  that  the  fundamental 
principles  in  which  he  believed  might  be  preserved. 

The  play  was  written  in  1937  and  presented  as  the  first  offering  of 
the  Playwrights'  Company  in  October,  1938,  directed  ty  Elmer  Rice,1  at  a 
time  when  America  was  rediscovering  Americanism  and  when  patriotic  and 
historical  novels  and  stories  and  plays  were  flooding  the  market. 2 It 
was  in  rehearsal  stage  in  1938  when  Munich  came,  and  it  ran  to  capacity 
audiences  as  war  spread  over  Europe.  Appeasement  or  war — -this  was  the 
question  which  faced  America  and  the  democratic  nations  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  the  question  which  faced  America  itself  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 
These  are  fundamental  questions — every  bit  as  fundamental  as  some  of  the 
questions  and  theses  which  Sherwood  had  posed  before  in  his  drama.  But 
here  he  was  faced  with  a difficult  task,  the  task  of  writing  a play  about 
issues  which  appealed  to  him  strongly  and  at  the  same  time  being  bound 
to  do  justice  to  his  leading  character,  not  this  time  a Hannibal  with  a 
conscience,  not  a comical  little  king  dominated  ty  his  wife,  not  an 
ordinary  soldier  sick  to  death  of  war,  nor  a vaudeville  performer  who 
thought  he  had  diagnosed  the  ailments  of  the  world.  This  time  his  central 
character  was  a tangible  personality,  a man  who  had  lived  and  died  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  a man  whose  greatness  had  been  recognized,  whose 
utterances  had  been  profound,  and  about  whom  the  public  had  very  definite 

1Rosamond  Gilder,  op.  cit.,  p.  853 


ideas.  Sherwood  seems  to  have  succeeded  well  in  putting  Lincoln  on  the 
stage  and  on  paper  without  debunking  him  and  without  undue  hero  worship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  Mason  Brown  was  troubled  some- 
what try  the  nature  of  the  play.  The  answer  which  Harlan  Hatcher  1 poses 
to  this  objection  sums  up  the  play  in  rather  apt  fashion,  and  it  is 
quoted  here. 

"The  authentic  tragic  life  of  the  drama  came  when  the  hesitant 
Lincoln  ceased  to  run  away  from  his  destiny  and  turned  at  last  with  all 
the  force  of  his  great  character  to  confront  the  menace  and  the  challenge. 

"It  is  faulty  criticism  to  object,  as  John  Mason  Brown  objected, 
that  'Mr.  Sherwood  does  not  prepare  us  for  Lincoln's  greatness.  His 
greatness  overtakes  him  during  an  intermission. ' It  is  wrong  on  two 
counts.  First,  because  in  an  important  sense,  Lincoln’s  greatness  did 
overtake  him.  And  second,  because  a biographical  play  of  this  kind, 
highlighting  in  a single  evening's  performance  the  life  of  a man,  must 
succeed,  as  this  play  succeeds,  by  creating  scenes  that  call  up  in  the 
spectator's  mind  the  full  stature  of  the  completed  man  and  his  legend. 

The  powerful  effect  of  this  technique  is  illustrated  in  the  closing  scene. 
Lincoln  is  on  the  threshold  of  his  supreme  test.  He  makes  a simple  speech 
to  his  fellow  townsmen  and  the  train  pulls  out... But  at  that  point  the 
spectator  or  the  reader  leaps  on  down  the  years,  reviewing  the  heroic 
labors  and  tragic  death  of  the  President,  and  involuntarily  he  surrounds 
this  ending  of  the  play  with  the  banked-up  emotions  released  by  the 

1Har lan  Hatcher,  op.  cit.,  p.  269 
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thought  of  Lincoln’s  s&arifice  and  the  Union.  This  ending  is  also  the 
final  device  for  linking  the  threat  of  those  days  with  the  problem  of  our 
own  future  in  democracy." 

The  printed  version  of  the  play  carries  with  it  a very  brief  fore- 
word by  Carl  Sandburg,  friend  of  the  playwright  and  biographer  of  Lincoln,, 
The  play  itself  is  divided  into  three  acts,  which  in  turn  are  divided 
into  scenes.  Actually  each  scene  presents  one  important  episode  in  the 
life  of  Lincoln.  He  is  first  presented  as  a young  man,  studying  with 
Mentor  Graham,  the  school  teacher,  near  New  Salem,  Illinois,  and  Mentor 
is  urging  Abe  to  go  out  and  make  a place  for  himself  in  the  world.  During 
the  course  of  the  scene,  Lincoln  prophetically  discloses  that  he  is  afraid 
of  crowds  of  people — afraid  that  they  will  kill  him.  When  Mentor  comments 
on  the  fact  that  Lincoln  seems  to  think  a great  deal  about  death,  he 
replies,  "I  have  had  to,  because  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  so  close  to 
me...’^  The  scene  closes  with  Mentor  giving  him  a poem  written  by  John 
Keats  at  the  age  of  nineteen — On  Death. 

"Can  death  be  sleep,  when  life  is  but  a dream. 

And  scenes  of  bliss  pass  as  a phantom  by? 

The  transient  pleasures  as  a vision  seem. 

And  yet  we  think  the  greatest  pain’s  to  die. 

How  strange  it  is  that  man  on  earth  should  roam, 

And  Lead  a life  of  woe,  but  not  forsake 
His  rugged  path — nor  dare  he  view  alone 
His  future  doom — which  is  but  to  awake." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  in  this  poem  the  words,  "rugged  path,"  the 

title  of  his  most  recent  play. 


-jRobert  E.  Sherwood,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  in  Harlan  Hatcher,  op.  eit., 
p.  27 3 
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The  second  scene  in  the  Rutledge  Tavern  shows  Abe  presented  with  a 
proposition  to  run  for  the  State  Assembly,  and  his  "first,  hasty  impression 
is  that  I don't  •think  much  of  it."!  Later  he  tells  Ann  Rutledge  of  his 
love  for  her  and  decides  to  run,  and  in  the  third  scene  Ann  dies,  leaving 
Lincoln  alone  again,  without  a woman  who  will  "face  life  for  him."2 

Next  we  see  Abe  in  the  law  office  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln  in  Springfield, 
where  he  meets  Mary  Todd  at  the  Edwards  House,  where  he  asks  her  to  marry 
him, and  then  decides  not  to.  Later,  on  a prairie  near  New  Salem,  he  meets 
an  old  friend  in  the  process  of  moving  his  family  to  Oregon.  It  is  here 
that  he  finally  feels  the  need  to  do  something  to  uphold  the  principles 
in  which  he  believes,  and  he  returns  to  ask  Mary  to  marry  him  once  more. 

By  Act  III  Lincoln  has  really  begun  to  take  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  state,  he  debates  with  Stephen  Douglas,  he  is  asked  to  run  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  is  elected,  and  he  leaves  the  towns- 
people of  Springfield  with  a short  speech  at  the  railroad  station — -a 
speech  to  make  them  all  think,  a speech  with  mary  parallels  to  the  world 
of  19 38  and  1939,  and  a speech  which  brought  out  strikingly  the  tragic 
implications  of  the  rise  to  greatness  of  this  backwoodsman  who  wanted  only 
to  be  left  alone® 

Much  of  the  dialogue  is  comprised  of  Lincoln's  own  words,  and 
Sherwood  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  building  his  play  around  these  words, 
supplementing  them  where  necessary,  yet  maintaining  the  spirit  and  dignity 
and  simplicity  upon  which  the  quality  of  this  play  rests.  Rosamond  Gilder 

-jRobert  E®  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  279 
2Ibi.u , Nancy,  Scene  HI,  p.  286 
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says,  "Mr.  Sherwood  has  so  aptly  woven  Lincoln’s  own  words  derived  from 

speeches,  letters  and  recorded  conversations  into  the  fabric  of  his  play 

that  there  is  no  break  in  the  steady  upswing  of  emotion  when  the  familiar 

and  noble  words  of  his  great  speeches  are  delivered  from  the  stage. nx 

We  are  made  to  feel  how  destiry  forced  itself  upon  this  man  when  he 

says  on  the  prairie,  "It’s  made  me  feel  that  I’ve  got  to  do  something,  too, 

to  keep  you  and  your  kind  in  the  United  States  of  America, n2  and  later, 

when  he  proposes  again  to  Mary  Todd,  "On  the  prairie,  I met  an  old  friend 

of  mine  who  was  moving  West,  with  his  wife  and  child,  in  a covered  wagon. 

He  asked  me  to  go  with  him,  and  I was  strongly  tempted  to  do  so.  But 

then  I knew  that  was  not  my  direction.  The  way  I must  go  is  the  way  you 

have  always  wanted  me  to  go."^  His  course  was  set,  and  he  was  never 

allowed  to  turn  back.  Haunted  always  by  "some  poem  in  his  mind,  about  a 

life  of  woe,  along  a rugged  path,  that  leads  to  some  future  doom,"  he 

4 

was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle  bet?/een  the  States,  "the 
eternal  struggle  between  two  principles.  The  one  is  the  common  right  of 
humanity,  and  the  other  the  divine  right  of  kings. He,  a man  of  peace 
and  simplicity,  was  forced  into  the  necessity  for  a war— "Civil  War!  And 
he’ll  have  the  whole  terrible  responsibility  for  it— -a  man  who  has  never 
wanted  anything  in  his  life  but  to  be  let  alone,  in  peace! 


jRosamond  Gilder,  op.  cit.,  p.  854 

gRobert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Scene  VII,  p.  305 

^Ibid. , Scene  VIII,  p.  306 

.Ibid.,  Scene  X,  Mary,  p.  312 
4 

^Ibid,,  Abe,  Scene  IX,  p.  310 
^Ibid.,  Billy,  Scene  XI,  p.  320 
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It  may  seem  odd  that  this  account  of  perhaps  his  best  play  ahould  be 
so  much  more  brief  than  those  of  his  lesser  attempts.  But  there  is  no 
opportunity  here  for  a discussion  of  character  and  plot  and  ideas — they 
were  ready  made  for  Sherwood,  and  he  handled  them  well.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion that  Sherwood  is  capable  as  a dramatist  when  he  can  make  a vital  and 
timely  play  out  of  a series  of  mere  episodes  in  the  life  of  a man  who  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  our  great  American  heroes.  To  Granville  Verno^ 
Sherwood  shows  in  this  play  a fine  creative  spirit  and  succeeds  in 
reaching  heights  he  has  never  reached  before.  The  1939  Pulitzer  Prize 
went  to  Sherwood  for  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  and  deservedly  so. 

On  Sunday,  February  15,  1948,  the  Ford  Theater  presented  on  the  radio 
a one-hour  program  featuring  a play  written  expressly  for  radio  presenta- 
tion, Abe  Lincoln  in  Washington,  ty  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Written  as  a 
sequel  to  the  play  now  under  discussion,  the  radio  script  started  with 
Lincoln’s  departure  from  Springfield  for  Washington,  showed  his  inaugura- 
tion, his  conduct  of  the  war,  the  animosity  which  he  faced  on  all  sides, 
the  trial  which  life  with  Mary  Todd  must  have  been  to  him,  and  finally, 
his  assassination.  Since  it  was  written  expressly  for  the  radio,  this 
piece  of  writing  cannot  be  compared  with  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  in  ary 
respects.  As  a radio  presentation  it  was  good,  and  Sherwood  shov/ed  again 
that  he  can  write  good  dialogue  with  apparent  ease. 


x Granville  Vernon,  review,  Commonweal.  October  28,  1938,  p.  20 
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9.  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  (1940) 

There  Shall  Be  No  Night  was  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  March  29,  1940,  and  a remark  of  a stranger 
to  Sherwood  on  the  following  morning,  ’’You  certainly  have  changed  your 
point  of  view  since  Idiot ' s Delight.,  \ prompted  another  of  the  prefaces 
which  Sherwood  always  presented  with  his  earlier  plays  and  which  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  printed  versions  of  both  The  Petrified  Forest  and 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  It  was  the  consensus  that  Sherwood,  the  pacifist, 
had  turned  out  to  be  an  advocate  of  war. 

Faced  with  a charge  of  inconsistency,  Sherwood  proposed  in  this  pre- 
face to  outline  the  development  of  his  own  point  of  view  as  it  had  been 
expressed  in  his  other  plays.  This  outline  begins  with  the  statement  that 
There  Shall  Be  No  Night  is  really  a sequel  to  Idiot's  Delight  and  then 
goes  on  to  say,  WI  realize  that  there  is  an  appreciable  difference  between 
what  I have  written  and  what  I have  tried  to  write.  But  I shall  deal  in 
this  Preface  with  my  motives,  and  the  nature  of  the  experience  which 
impelled  them."2  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Sherwood  that  the  explana- 
tion of  motives  can  do  very  little  to  bridge  an  admitted  gap  between  what 
a man  writes  and  what  a man  has  tried  to  write.  If  there  is  so  much 
difference  that  it  must  be  justified,  then  perhaps  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency might  not  be  so  far  wrong  after  all. 


iRobert  E.  Sherwood,  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York,  1940),  Preface,  p.  ix 

2 Ibid. 
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Sherwood  begins  his  account  with  his  days  as  a soldier  in  the 
Canadian  Army  in  the  first  World  War.  It  was  during  the  war,  on  the  field, 
and  later  in  the  hospitals,  that  he  came  to  realize  "the  shallowness  and 
narrowness  of  my  own  mind.  I had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  because 
I was  a 100  per  cent  American — and  a Harvard  man,  at  that — I was  superior... 
I took  with  me  out  of  the  army  certain  convictions,  which  have  stayed  with 
me  and  which  all  the  dreadful  events  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  served 
only  to  strengthen. 

His  activities  and  associations  during  the  war  made  him  internationally 
minded  and  led  him  to  enthusiastic  support  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
enthusiasm  turned  in  1919  to  opposition.  "In  1920,  I confess  with  deep 
shame,  my  first  vote  as  an  American  citizen  was  cast  for  Warren  G.  Harding. 
Thus,  I did  ny  bit  in  the  great  betrayal. . .And  what  I and  all  other 
Americans  got  from  Harding1 s victory  was  a decade  of  hypocrisy,  corruption, 
crime,  glorification  of  greed  and  depravity,  to  be  followed  logically  by  a 
decade  of  ascendant  Hitlerism. "2  It  would  seem  that  Sherwood,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, has  conveniently  placed  the  blame  for  the  recent  World  War  on 
Harding  and  those  who  voted  for  him.  Such  blame  cannot  be  so  easily  and 
conveniently  placed.  The  state  of  the  world  has  resulted  from  a series  of 
great  complications,  national  and  international,  and  Sherwood’s  willing- 
ness to  carry  a little  of  the  blame  for  such  world-wide  upheavals  might 
even  be  considered  presumptuous. 


-j^Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit. , p.  x 
2 Ibid.,  p.  xi 
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He  continues,  "In  1926  I wrote  ny  first  play.., and,  of  course,  I in- 
serted a "message.9  That  message  was  that  I was  opposed  to  war."1 

He  says  that  he  made  several  attempts  following  The  Road  to  Rome  to 
repeat  the  same  formula  but  was  not  successful.  Among  these  was  a play 
called  Marching  as  to  War,  concerning  a conscientious  objector  in  the  days 
of  the  Crusades,  and  it  was  never  produced.  He  actually  mentions  none  of 
his  other  plays  until  Waterloo  Bridge , which  he  considered  to  be  almost 
good  but  incoherent.  Two  years  after  that  came  Reunion  in  Vienna.  "But 
in  the  Preface  to  that  play  I came  closer  than  I ever  had  before  to  a 
statement  of  what  I was  trying  to  think  and  write.  I quote  at  length 
from  this  Preface,  because  it  has  a considerable  bearing  on  all  that  I 
have  written  since, ”2  The  dismal  outlook  of  this  preface  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  thesis.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  repeating  it  has 
not  improved  it,  but  it  does  offer  a clue  to  the  failure  of  Sherwood  to 
maintain  always  the  same  quality  in  his  plays.  In  those  plays  where  he 
allowed  gay  comedy  to  supersede  the  message  and  in  those  where  the  serious- 
ness of  his  subject  prevented  him  from  wild  flights  of  soap-box  oratory  on 
his  part,  he  was  able  to  produce  good  theater,  plays  that  were  worth  doing 
and  that  were  done  well,  plays  that  would  be  as  interesting  today  as  when 
they  were  first  presented.  But  when  Sherwood’s  message,  as  he  terms  it, 
became  uppermost,  when  his  characters  were  not  sufficiently  great  in  them- 
selves to  withstand  the  intrusion  of  his  black  doubts,  the  plays  which  he 
wrote,  although  timely,  became  superficial  and  unreal.  Even  Sherwood 


1Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xii  ff.  See  also  discussion  of 
The  Road  to  Rome.  Page  11. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  xiv  ff. 
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himself  says,  "Such  were  my  unhappy  thoughts  in  the  winter  of  1931-32."! 
One  wonders  what  his  unhappy  thoughts  must  be  in  these  days  of  1948. 

Surely  the  doubts  with  which  he  is  faced  at  the  present  time  must  indeed 
be  black. 

Following  Reunion  in  Vienna  came  five  plays  which  he  claims  to  have 
put  into  the  bureau  drawer,  and  after  them,  Acropolis . a financial 
failure  which  was  produced  in  London  and  never  reached  this  country,  either 
on  the  stage  or  in  print.  To  Sherwood  it  was  the  best  play  he  had  ever 
written  and  "the  positive  affirmation  of  my  own  faith.  It  was  a reaction, 
a rebellion  against  the  despairing  spirit  of  the  Reunion  in  Vienna 
Preface,  a rebellion  that  I have  continued  ever  since. "2  The  world  was 
moving  closer  to  the  war  which  he  hated,  but  his  black  doubts  were  dis- 
appearing, and  he  rebelled  against  them.  Acropolis  was  set  in  the  days 
of  Pericles  in  Athens,  and  the  thoughts  he  expressed  there  appear  occa- 
sionally in  There  Shall  Be  No  Night., 

The  Petrified  Forest  came  next,  his  first  attempt  to  write  a play 
about  his  own  country  and  his  own  time. 

In  1935  came  Idiot 8 s Delight,  an  anti-war  and  anti-Fascist  play,  and 
in  1937,  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  which  he  considers  to  be  a logical  de- 
velopment in  his  career  as  a playwright.  After  Abe  Lincoln  he  doubted 
that  he  would  ever  write  another  play.  The  headlines  were  getting  away 
from  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  uncertainty.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
been  a pacifist  and  had  advocated  disarmament,  and  in  1939  he  was  confused 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  p.  xviii 
2 Ibid.,  p.  xix 
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and  afraid  to  advocate  war,  which  seemed  even  then  to  be  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem.  A speech  by  Lindbergh  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Finland 
helped  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  and  he  joined  the  war  of  words  on  Finland’s 
side,  writing  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1940 j fearing  all  the  time  that  it  might  be  out  of  date  at  any 
moment.  The  Finnish  war  ended  while  the  play  was  still  in  rehearsal,  but 
the  essential  story  of  the  Finns  was  repeated  for  history  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Of  the  play  he  says,  "I  was  rather  surprised,  under  the  circumstances 
of  writing,  that  this  play  developed  a spirit  of  optimism  along  toward 
the  end.  But,  in  expressing  my  own  essential  faith,  as  I have  tried  to  do 
herein,  I couldn’t  very  well  keep  optimism  out.  I believe  every  word  that 
Doctor  Valkonen  utters  in  the  sixth  scene  of  ’There  Shall  Be  No  Night.’  I 
believe  that  man,  in  his  new-found  consciousness,  can  find  the  means  of  his 
redemption.  We  are  conscious  of  our  past  failures.  We  are  conscious  of 
our  present  perils.  We  must  be  conscious  of  our  limitless  future  oppor- 
tunities. We  are  armed  with  more  bitter  experience,  more  profound  know- 
ledge, than  any  generations  that  ever  were  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If 
we  can’t  use  this  experience  and  this  knowledge  then  the  human  story  is 
really  finished  and  we  can  go  back  and  achieve  forgetfulness  and  peace  in 
the  ooze  from  which  we  ascended. 

"It  seems  to  me,  as  this  Preface  is  written,  that  Doctor  Valkonen’ s 
pessimism  concerning  man’s  mechanical  defenses  and  his  optimistic  faith 
in  man  himself  have  been  justified  by  events.  The  Mannerheim  and  Maginot 

Lines  have  gone.  But  the  individual  human  spirit  still  lives  and  resists 
in  the  tortured  streets  of  London.’^ 

.,Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,pp.  xxix  ff. 
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If  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  is  thus  a sequel  to  Idiot  * s Delight,  I 
doubt  that  he  can  call  the  preface  a sequel  to  the  preface.  Even  so,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  definition  of  the  word  ’’sequel”  which  would  make  it  the 
opposite  of  contradiction.  A sequel  either  continues  a narrative  previously 
written  or  puts  forth  the  logical  consequences  of  a previously  explained 
set  of  events.  3y  calling  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  a sequel  to  Idiot’s 
Delight,  Sherwood  has  ty  no  means  refuted  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

The  Lunts  again  portrayed  the  leading  roles  of  a Sherwood  play  when 
they  undertook  the  parts  of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Valkonen  in  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  the  success  of  the  play  is  due  to  their 
ability.  At  the  outset,  the  play  is  dotted  with  long,  sermon-like  speeches 
on  the  part  of  the  Doctor,  and  it  could  easily  have  degenerated  into  a 
talky  play.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Sherwood  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the 
third  time  to  Lynn  Fontanne  and  Alfred  Lunt,  and  justly  so. 

It  was  produced  and  presented  ty  the  Playwrights’  Company — -Maxwell 
Anderson,  S.  N.  Behrman,  Elmer  Rice,  and  Sherwood— in  co-operation  with 
the  Theatre  Guild,  and  the  cast  of  characters  included,  in  addition  to  the 
Lunts,  names  like  Sydney  Greenstreet,  Richard  Whorf,  Phyllis  Thaxter,  and 
others  who  have  since  become  familiar  in  the  theater  and  in  the  movies. 

The  action  takes  place  entirely  in  Finland,  first  in  the  home  of  the 
Valkonens  in  Helsinki  in  October,  1933,  and  later,  near  the  west  shore  of 
Viipuri  Bay,  where  Doctor  Valkonen,  another  man  of  peace  like  Lincoln  and 
a crusader  in  the  field  of  science  like  Dr.  Waldersee,  was  forced  to  face 
the  issue  of  death  with  courage  and  hope.  Although  the  cast  does  not  in- 
clude the  countless  representatives  of  all  facets  of  the  international 
scene  as  did  Idiot’s  Delight,  there  are  enough  people  here  to  make  the 
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two  important  sides  of  the  question  at  stake  clear.  We  have  Dr.  Kaarlo 
Valkonen,  a native  Finn;  his  wife,  Miranda,  a native  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts;  an  American  radio  broadcasting  man;  and  Dr.  Ziemssen,  a 
German  who  believes  thoroughly  in  the  creed  of  the  Nazis.  These  are  the 
most  important,  although  the  others  perform  a certain  function,  providing 
background  material  and  further  examples  of  the  horrible  consequences  of 
war.  Briefly,  the  story  concerns  an  eminent  Finnish  neurologist  who, 
married  to  an  American  girl  and  having  raised  a son  who  wasn*  t quite  sure 
whether  he  was  Finnish  or  American,  had  received  honors  in  Russia,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  finally  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine.  The  play 
opens  on  a Sunday,  Y/hen  Dr.  Valkonen  is  to  speak  to  America  on  an  overseas 
broadcast.  This  gives  Sherwood  his  first  opportunity  for  a speech,  and 
Dr.  Valkonen’ s radio  speech  on  that  day  covers  roughly  about  three  and  one- 
half  printed  pages.  This  is  a long  speech  for  a play  of  the  modern  stage, 
but  it  gives  Sherwood  and  the  Doctor  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  sorry 
state  of  the  world  and  the  upswing  of  degenerative  diseases  like  cancer  and 
insanity:  "St.  Paul  has  said:  'We  glory  in  tribulation;  knowing  that 

tribulation  worketh  patience;  and  patience,  experience;  and  experience, 
hope.5  We  have  been  striving  to  eliminate  tribulation,  and  as  we  have 
succeeded  we  have  deprived  man  of  his  experience,  and  thus  of  his  hope... 
But  I promise  you  that  the  greatest  of  all  adventures  in  exploration  is 
still  before  us — the  exploration  of  man  himself — his  mind — 'his  spirit— the 
thing  we  call  his  character — the  quality  Y/hich  has  raised  him  above  the 
beasts. nx  During  the  broadcast  the  peace  of  Finland’s  country  within  and 

x Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit.,  Scene  I,  pp.  21  ff. 
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and  her  borders  without  is  stressed.  But  Erik,  the  seventeen-year-old  son 
is  working  on  the  Mannerheim  Line,  while  Dr.  Ziemssen,  the  German  consul, 
praises  the  magnificence  of  the  Finnish  defenses  and  says  that  no  one  will 
dare  to  cross  them. 

The  second  scene  brings  the  Soviet-Finnish  dispute  into  the  open, 

Erik  speaks  out  for  fighting,  his  father  maintains  that  intelligent 

thinking  should  be  the  weapon  with  which  we  fight  our  enemies,  and  Kaatri, 

Erik’s  sweetheart,  says  accusingly  to  Miranda,  "...When  life  becomes  too 

easy  for  people,  something  changes  in  their  character,  something  is  lost. 

Americans  now  are  too  lucky.  In  your  blood  is  the  water  of  those  oceans 

that  have  made  your  country  safe.  But — don’t  try  to  persuade  Erik  that 

life  here  is  as  easy  as  it  is  in  America.  He’s  a Finn,  and  the  time  has 
< 

come  when  he  must  behave  like  one.’^ 

In  Scene  III  bombs  have  actually  fallen  in  Helsinki,  and  Kaarlo,  the 
man  who  called  for  intelligent  thinking,  is  aiding  the  wounded  in  the 
hospital|  Erik  has  joined  the  Armyj  Mr.  Corween,  the  American,  urges 
Dr.  Valkonen  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  America,  where  he  can  carry  on 
his  important  work,  but  the  Doctor  sees  the  need  for  him  in  his  country, 
even  if  it  means  serving  in  a war. 

By  Scene  IV,  Kaarlo  is  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  Later  Erik  dies 
of  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  Miranda  goes  to  Dave  Corween  for  help 
in  getting  her  daughter-in-law,  Kaatri,  who  is  to  have  a baby,  to  America. 
The  news  of  Erik's  death  reaches  Kaarlo  at  the  front,  where  he  himself  is 
in  grave  danger,  and  in  a classroom  in  a small  country  school  in  the 


■j.Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Scene  II,  p.  56 
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eastern  part  of  Finland,  he  writes  a letter  to  Miranda  to  be  delivered  by 
a man  who  is  returning  to  Helsinki  from  the  front. 

The  play  closes  with  Miranda,  Uncle  Waldemar,  Joe  Burnett  (who  has 
delivered  Kaarlo' s letter — Kaarlo,  the  man  of  peace,  who  has  since  sacri- 
ficed his  life  that  Finland  might  live  free) , and  Dave  Corween,  the 
American,  all  gathered  at  Miranda's  house,  all  feeling  deeply  the  tragedy 
of  Miranda's  life,  admiring  her  spirit  in  accepting  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  and  wondering  at  her  courage  in  staying  in  Finland  until 
the  end,  which,  with  the  Russians  closing  in  and  the  Germans  pressing  for 
action,  was  sure  to  come  soon.  Sherwood  brings  America  into  this  play  a 
good  deal,  beginning  with  the  fact  that  Miranda  is  an  American  woman,  that 
Kaarlo  is  broadcasting  at  the  very  outset  to  an  American  audience,  that 
Joe  Burnett  and  others  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  Kaarlo  came  in  contact 
were  American  men  fighting  for  Finland,  that  Kaatri  was  sent  to  America 
by  Miranda,  and  that  in  the  final  scene  Dave  Corween  is  present — an 
American  onlooker  at  a scene  of  great  tragic  consequences. 

The  play  gives  Sherwood  much  opportunity  for  making  speeches,  but  al- 
though it  is  out  and  out  propaganda,  it  is  more  restrained  than  Idiot's 
Delight.  Furthermore,  the  speeches  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ters he  is  trying  to  portray.  All  the  arguments  for  American  invervention 
in  the  European  struggle  become  apparent  as  the  play  goes  on  and  as 
Kaarlo,  the  man  of  science  and  peace,  is  forced  into  the  war  and  into 
eventual  death. 

Sherwood  states  his  case  for  American  support  in  many  ways,  among 
them  a speech  of  Uncle  Waldemar 's  in  Scene  III,  when  he  says  to  Miranda, 
"You  like  to  believe  you  are  merely  frivolous.  But  you're  not  so  foreign 
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to  us  solemn  Finns  as  you  think.  You’re  a daughter  of  the  Puritans,  who 
would  resist  any  oppression,  undergo  ary  sacrifice,  in  order  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way...’^  He  heralds  the  rise  of  German  power  through 
the  words  of  Dr.  Ziemssen:  ”1  assure  you  it  (Poland)  will  not  rise  again, 
because,  as  a nation,  it  is  dead.  The  same  is  true  of  every  nation  that 
we  conquer}  we  shall  see  to  it  that  none  of  them  will  ever  rise  again. . . 

This  is  a process  of  annihilation.  It  is  a studied  technique,  and  it  was 
not  invented  in  Moscow.  You  will  find  the  blueprints  of  it,  not  in 
Das  Kapital » but  in  Mein  Kampf . It  is  all  there  for  you  to  read. . .Today, 
the  greatest  world  state  is  in  process  of  formation. . .You  may  repeat  it 
all.  And  you  will  not  be  believed.  There  is  the  proof  of  our  superiority— 
that  our  objectives  are  so  vast  that  our  pigmy-minded  enemies  simply  have 
not  the  capacity  to  believe  them.n2 

And  Kaarlo,  when  he  realizes  the  significance  of  the  state  of  world 
affairs,  says,  ’’This  is  a war  for  everybody — ye s — even  for  the  scientists 
who  thought  themselves  immune  behind  their  test  tubes.”-, 

Ben,  one  of  the  soldiers,  speaks  perhaps  for  Sherwood  also  when  he 
says,  ”I’ve  been  a pacifist  myself,  in  ny  time.  I used  to think.  I'll 
never  let  my  children  grow  up  to  get  into  this  mass  murder.  But  now  I’ve 
got  to  the  stage  of  figuring  I ought  to  help  put  the  murderers  out  of 
business  before  my  children  grow  up  and  have  to  fight  ’em  themselves. 


-jRobert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Scene  III,  p.  71 
2Ibid.,  Scene  III,  pp.  87  ff. 

-.Ibid.,,  Scene  III,  p.  100 
Ibid. , Scene  IV,  p.  120 
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Kaarlo’s  own  change  from  a man  who  lived  in  a dream  of  peace  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  final  scenes  of  the  play,  and  his  words  speak  elo- 
quently for  the  cause  of  Finland  and  for  the  hope  of  the  salvation  of 
man.  When  one  of  the  soldiers  asks  him  about  the  significance  of  the 
closing  passages  of  his  book,  Kaarlo  replies,  "’And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there.’  That  is  the  basis  of  all  the  work  I have  done."!  His  work 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  paralleled  the  passage  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  which  is  quoted  by  Frank,  the  soldier,  "’How  long,  0 Lord, 
before  we  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  Seventh  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  promise  of  St.  John?  ’And  they  shall  see  his 
face,  and  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.  And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the 
Lord  giveth  them  light;  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.’"2 

Optimistically,  he  says,  "Listen!  What  you  hear  now — this  terrible 
sound  that  fills  the  earth— it  is  the  death  rattle.  One  may  say  easily 
and  dramatically  that  it  is  the  death  rattle  of  civilization.  But — I 
choose  to  believe  differently.  I believe  it  is  the  long  deferred  death 
rattle  of  the  primordial  beast.  We  have  within  ourselves  the  power  to 
conquer  bestiality,  not  with  our  muscles  and  our  swords,  but  with  the 
power  of  the  light  that  is  in  our  minds.  What  a thrilling  challenge  this 
is  to  all  Science. And  in  his  letter  to  Miranda  he  says, "...But  Erik 
and  the  others  who  give  their  lives  are  also  giving  to  mankind  a symbol— 


Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Scene  VI,  p.  150 
2Ibid.,  Scene  VI,  pp.  149  ff. 

^Ibid.,  Scene  VI,  pp.  153  ff. 
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a little  symbol,  to  be  sure,  but  a clear  one — of  man's  unconquerable 
aspiration  to  dignity  and  freedom  and  purity  in  the  sight  of  God.*!  And 
he  repeats  again  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "We  glory  in  tribulation..." 

There  Shall  Be  No  Night  was  greeted  for  the  most  part  with  enthusiasm. 
Euphemia  Van  Rensselaer  Wyatt2  thought  highly  of  this  play,  which  won  for 
the  author  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  third  time,  and  said,  "That  it 
failed  to  receive  the  Drama  Critics9  Award  may  be  one  key  to  the  draught 
of  the  American  Theater."  She  also  praised  the  simple  acting  of  Alfred 
Lunt  and  pointed  to  Kaarlo's  first  long  speech  as  "longer  than  most  play- 
wrights would  venture  and  more  thoughtful  than  mariy  could  write." 

Rosamond  Gilder,  admitting  that  the  play  is  special  pleading,  says,  "There 
Shall  Be  No  Night  is  more  than  a good  play.  It  is  one  of  those  events  in 
the  theatre  that  explain  its  survival  and  justify  the  faith  of  those  who 
see  in  it  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  human  expression.  The  play  burns 
with  passion."^  An  editorial  in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  praised  Sherwood’s 
high  level  of  writing  and  said,  "It  is  heartening  in  these  days  of  horror 
to  find  a play  that  never  for  a moment  seeks  to  escape  reality  and  yet  is 
so  fully  imbued  with  the  hope  that  accompanies  patience  earned  through 

tribulation  that  no  audience  leaves  it  with  a shattered  spirit.". 

4 


1Robert  E.  Sherwood,  op.  cit..  Scene  VI,  p.  176 

2Euphemia  VanRensselaer  Wyatt,  review.  The  Catholic  World.  June,1940,  p. 
^Rosamond  Gilder,  review,  Theatre  Arts  Monthly , June,  1940,  p.  399 

. Theatre  Arts  Monthly.  August,  1940,  p.  548 
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On  the  other  hand,  Robert  G.  Healey  accuses  Mr.  Sherwood’s  faith  of 
being  negative  and  characterizes  the  play  as  being  "an  emotional  pot- 
pourri of  philosopny,  theology,  and  science.,,1  And  Granville  Vernon,2 
although  he  praised  the  acting  of  the  principal  characters  and  conceded 
that  the  play  did  contain  some  moving,  passionate  moments  with  dullness 
between,  felt  that  Sherwood  wrote  the  play  too  fast  and  was  too  near  his 
subject. 

Of  all  Sherwood’s  later  plays,  There  Shall  Be  No  Night  is  perhaps 
the  best,  excluding  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  intent  on 
his  message,  but  he  has  achieved  a certain  degree  of  restraint which  makes 
the  play  far  superior  to  either  Idiot’s  Delight  or  The  Petrified  Forest. 

The  restrained  treatment  does  not  in  any  way,  however,  eliminate  the  factor 
of  a timeliness  which,  though  admirable  for  the  purposes  of  box-office 
returns  for  s short  period,  serves  later  to  make  the  play  of  significance 
only  as  an  indication  of  the  confused  but  hopeful  thoughts  of  a world  about 
to  witness  total  war. 

The  disadvantages  of  timeliness  are  clearly  demonstrated  by 
There  Shall  Be  No  Night  when  we  consider  that  "its  purely  journalistic 
elements  were  soon  to  be  confounded  ty  developments  which  threw  Russia  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  and  Finland  on  the  side  of  the  eneny,  and  Sherwood 
was  to  acknowledge  this  by  revising  the  background  of  his  story  for  a 
London  production.  If  the  ease  with  which  this  was  accomplished  gives  the 


xRobert  C.  Healey,  op.  cit.,  p.  180 

2Granville  Vernon,  review.  Commonweal.  May  10,  1940,  p.  62 
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cue  to  criticism,  suggesting  as  it  does  that  Sherwood  was  writing  from  the 
top  of  his  head,  there  is  one  mitigating  circumstance.  He  knew  his  hero 
better  than  may  be  imagined,  since  he  was  writing  about  himself,  too. ”2 

The  revised  acting  edition,  dated  1943, 2 moved  the  setting  from 
Finland  to  Greece  and  changed  the  name  of  the  leading  characters  from 
Vaikonen  to  Vlachos.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  give  a detailed  comparison 
of  the  two  versions,  since  it  would  add  unnecessarily  to  the  length  of 
this  thesis.  It  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  news 
broadcasts  contained  in  the  play  were  brought  up  to  date,  and  references 
to  countries  involved  in  the  difficulties  were  changed.  Sherwood  made 
no  attempt  to  alter  his  characters.  He  has  changed  his  people  from  Finns 
to  Greeks  by  merely  changing  their  names  and  ty  this  stroke  of  his  pen 
brings  into  question  the  validity  of  every  character  he  has  ever  put  on 
paper  or  on  the  stage.  This  is,  I think,  a further  indication  of  his  al- 
most complete  lack  of  interest  in  his  characters  as  human  beings.  One 
wonders  if,  given  the  time  and  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Sherwood  could  not  have 
revised  his  play  to  apply  to  every  country  which  was  involved  in  the 
European  struggle.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  he  was  writing  from 
the  top  of  his  head  but  whether  he  was  writing  from  his  head  at  all. 

Although  he  does  not  refer  to  the  setting  of  the  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night  which  he  was  reviewing,  Ashley  Dukes  was  undoubtedly  referring  to 
the  play  with  the  Greek  background  in  his  article  in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly 
in  1944®  Since  only  the  surface  of  the  play  was  revised,  however,  his 


1 John  Gassner,  Best  Plays  of  the  Modern  American  Theatre , Second  Series, 
(Crown  Publishers,  New  fork,  1947),  p.  xxii 

2Robert  E.  Sherwood,  There  Shall  Be  No  Night.  Revised  Acting  Edition,  1943 
(Dramatists  Play  Service  Inc.,  New  York) 
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criticism  can  be  considered  valid  with  respect  to  the  original  as  well. 

He  points  out  that  Lunt’s  part  has  no  clarity  of  thought,  saying,  "Lunt’s 
part  is  full  of  such  pitfalls  and  confusions,  and  it  says  much  for  his 
playing  of  it  that  we  are  not  bored  stiff  before  he,  too,  joins  the  ranks 
of  the  martyrs.”!  Characterizing  the  play  as  "a  ponderous  drama, "2  he 
continues  with  a consideration  of  Lynn  Fontanne,  concluding  that  ”she  has 
succeeded  with  a fine  emotional  reticence  in  carrying  a whole  series  of 
harrowing  but  conventional  scenes  on  her  shoulders— -scenes  in  which  the 
playwright  has  not  attempted  to  lend  ary  distinction  to  the  primal  agonies 
of  human  experience  but  allows  them  just  to  speak  for  themselves  or  to 
express  themselves  through  the  silences  of  the  actors. Once  again, 
apparently,  the  Lunts  had  given  distinction  and  finish  to  a piece  of 
dramatic  journalism. 

10.  The  Hugged  Path  (1945) 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  The  Rugged  Path.  Sherwood’s  latest  play, 
had  not  yet  appeared  in  printed  form,  and  1 did  not,  unfortunately,  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  it  when  it  was  produced  by  the  Playwrights'1  Company, 
opening  on  November  10,  1945,  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  in  New  York.  I 
think  it  is  valuable,  therefore,  to  quote  here  in  its  entirety  the  review 
by  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  The  New  Yorker,  entitled  "Pamphlet  at  the  Plymouth.” 


^Ashley  Dukes,  "The  Lunts  in  London,”  Theatre  Arts  Monthly.  April,  1944, 
p.  213 

2Ibid.,  p.  214 
^Ibid.,  p.  214 
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"Robert  E.  Sherwood’s  honest,  long-standing  anxiety  about  the  state 
of  the  world  found  its  latest  expression  last  week  in  ’The  Rugged  Path,’ 
which  was  produced  by  the  Playwrights’  Company  at  the  Plymouth.  Though 
it  was  described  as  a play  and  had,  in  fact,  that  general  shape,  con- 
taining almost  enough  plot  for  a moving  picture,  it  was  essentially  an 
interminable  succession  of  speeches,  many  of  which  sounded  as  if  they  might 
have  been  prepared  by  the  author  in  the  first  place  for  delivery  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  remarks  were  all  high-minded,  in- 
controvertible, and  intelligently  simplified  for  mass  consumption. 

Mr.  Sherwood  wishes  to  restate  his  faith  in  the  democratic  ideal  and  the 
deep-rooted  instincts  that  make  men  willing  to  die  for  it.  Employing 
Spencer  Tracy,  an  admirable  actor,  as  his  mouthpiece,  he  delivers  his 
opinions  throughout  twelve  scenes  that  include  an  anteroom  in  the  White 
House,  the  mess  compartment  in  a doomed  destroyer,  and  a jungle  outpost 
in  the  Pacific.  In  spite  of  this  considerable  range  of  locale,  and  also 
a formidable  assortment  of  personnel,  the  basic  incident  remains  the 
same.  There  is  a public  in  each  case  which  needs  to  be  enlightened 
politically,  and  there  is  Mr.  Sherwood  (or  Mr.  Tracy)  always  on  hand  to 
enlighten  it.  Apparently  the  author  feels  that  his  message  might  be 
regarded  ly  some  as  familiar,  rudimentary,  and  presented  perhaps  in  terms 
of  somewhat  standard  rhetoric,  so  from  time  to  time  he  permits  the  hero 
to  apologize  for  his  own  eloquence,  explaining  that  the  human  mind  is  apt 
to  slip  into  cliches  in  moments  of  stress  or  else  that  he  is  just  an  old 
newspaper  correspondent  and  not  to  be  confused  with  an  Old  Testament 
prophet.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  uneasy  commentary  on  Sherwood,  the 
political  thinker,  by  Sherwood,  the  experienced  dramatist,  and  I’m  afraid 
that  on  the 
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"The  story,  not  much  more  than  a dramatic  convenience,  has  to  do  with 
the  liberal  editor  of  a Washington  newspaper.  It  opens  at  the  time  of  the 
German  invasion  of  Russia,  with  his  decision  to  publish  an  editorial 
written  by  a young  Jewish  member  of  his  staff,  supporting  lend-lease  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  business  manager,  reactionary  almost  to  the  point 
of  wearing  a swastika  on  his  sleeve,  and  the  publisher,  an  amiable  young 
man  who  would  much  prefer  to  work  in  a well-ordered  bank,  dismiss  the 
writer  and  thus  cause  their  editor  to  resign  and  join  the  Navy.  At  first 
he  is  employed  in  the  publicity  department,  but  after  about  three  years 
of  that  he  loses  confidence  in  the  printed  word  and  has  himself  transferred 
to  active  combat  duty  as  a cook  on  a destroyer.  I didn’t  quite  follow 
Mr.  Sherwood’s  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  cause  of  freedom  would  be 
better  served  by  a bad  cook  than  a competent  writer,  but  I think  they  had 
something  to  do  with  the  necessity  for  personal  identification  with  the 
men  who  were  actually  offering  their  lives  for  an  ideal.  Anyway,  the 
destroyer  is  sunk  in  a scene  of  great  technical  ingenuity,  and  Mr.  Tracy, 
a solitary  survivor,  is  washed  up  on  an  island  where  a tiny  garrison  is 
fighting  a delaying  action  against  the  Japanese.  For  reasons  again  some- 
what obscure  to  me,  though  I have  a feeling  that  they  would  seem  per- 
fectly rational  to  a student  of  the  cinema,  he  is  commissioned  a captain 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  dies,  firmly  vocal  to  the  end,  in  a last- 
ditch  stand,  almost  inevitably  compared  with  Thermopylae.  The  news  of  his 
killing  is  variously  received  back  in  Washington.  The  President  (not 
visible)  awards  him  a posthumous  medal  for  valor;  the  cynic  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  circulation  on  his  old  paper  arranges  to  exploit  his 
gallant  death  in  a full-page  layout;  the  publisher  is  politely  regretful 
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but  apparently  still  vague  ideologically;  the  hero’s  widow,  who  had  been 
inclined  to  deplore  his  crusading  ardors  in  the  past,  sees  at  last  the 
vanity  of  her  ways  and  proudly  sends  the  medal  back  to  decorate  the  field 
where  it  was  won.  While  all  this  provides  a reasonably  substantial  plot 
framework  for  Mr.  Sherwood’s  ideas,  I’m  afraid  that  dramatically  it  is 
monotonous  and  occasionally  more  than  a little  absurd* 

"Mr.  Tracy  has  a winning  modesty  of  bearing,  almost  as  if  he  were 
uncomfortably  derying  some  foolish  charge  of  being  an  actor,  that  saves  his 
speeches  from  sounding  altogether  like  exhortations  from  PM  and  even  makes 
his  rather  arbitrary  behavior  and  melodramatic  end  seem  momentarily 
plausible.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  the  play  would  have  done  without 
him. © © " ^ 

Life?  indicated  that  the  "critics  found  the  play  too  tally  and  un- 
dramatic"  and  that  Sherwood  "says  some  noble  things  but  makes  them  sound 
more  like  a lecture  than  a play."  From  this  article  we  learn  also  that 
the  play  used  seven  different  settings,  was  interesting  to  look  at,  and  ex- 
pensive to  produce.  When  one  realizes  that  it  had  only  Jtt.  performances  in 
New  York,  one  realizes  that  it  must  have  been  even  more  expensive  to  pro- 
duce than  the  Playwrights’  Compary  had  hoped© 

Lewis  Nichols^  said  of  it,  "Because  of  its  two  separate  parts, 

’The  Rugged  Path’  often  seems  to  be  two  separate  plays.  The  approach  to 
the  first  is  intellectual;  the  second  is  more  active." 


^Wolcott  Gibbs,  review.  The  New  Yorker.  November  17,  1945»  PP°  47-48 

s.Life.  December  3»  1945 , P«  88 

^Lewis  Nichols,  review,  The  New  York  Times 
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Burns  Mantle  included  it  in  his  Yearbook  for  1945-46  saying: 

"The  Rugged  path  was,  in  vexy  fact,  two  separate  plays  originally.  At 
least  it  came  to  life  in  the  Sherwood  mind  as  two  plays.  One  was  to  be 
directly  concerned  with  the  editorial  actions  and  reactions  of  influential 
journalists  toward  their  government  at  a time  of  national  and  international 
crises.  The  other  was  to  consider  and  report  the  adventure  of  a GI  of 
better  than  average  intelligence  in  his  search  for  understanding  as  to  what 
the  whole  blooming  mess  was  about,  and  why  he  was  mx_xed  up  in  it... The  two 
ideas  became  fused  after  the  dramatist,  having  finished  his  work  for  the 
government,  and  having  just  returned  from  a mission  in  the  Pacific,  decided 
that  the  Philippines  presented  the  most  reasonable  locale.  Thus  the  two 
plays  became  one  play,  with  one  hero  representing  both  the  journalistic 
crusader  and  the  investigating  GI... Despite  its  unhappy  adventures,  it 
seems  to  this  editor  that  The  Rugged  Path  is  an  interesting,  frequently 
eloquent  and  always  honest  report  on  several  vitally  important  aspects  of 
a democracy  at  war.  Hence  its  inclusion  in  this  year  book®"!  As  is  his 
custom,  he  then  goes  on  to  give  the  essential  details  of  the  play,  and  two 
of  the  lines  attributed  to  the  hero,  Morey  Vinion,  are  interesting  to  note. 
When  he  enlists  in  the  Navy  he  says,  nI  want  to  find  out  whether  there 
really  is  anything  in  this  world  worth  fighting  for  and  dying  for."  After 
he  has  been  picked  up  on  Banana  Beach  in  the  Philippines,  he  says,  "But 
the  practice  of  journalism  in  general  does  not  tend  to  promote  faith,  or 
hope,  or  charity.  And  that.  Doctor,  is  the  basic  reason  why  I joined  the 
Navy,"  Not  long  after  this,  he  is  commissioned  a Captain  in  the  Army. 

! Burns  Mantle,  Best  Plays  of  1945-46  (Dodd  Mead  & Company,  New  York,  1946) 
p.  41 
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Rosamond  Gilder,  reviewing  the  play  in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly . says, 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  bring  high  hopes  to  the  theatre  when  Robert 
Sherwood  has  something  to  say,  especially  after  hisyears  of  war  experience 
when  he  often  found  himself  on  duty  at  the  focal  point  of  destiny.  His 
new  play,  The  Rugged  Path,  however,  does  not  reflect  these  massive  events 
as  he  saw  them  at  close  range  but  is  concerned  with  the  questing  and  self- 
questioning of  an  individual  on  the  periphery  of  the  war  experience. ^ It 
is  significant  to  note  that  she  presents  no  critical  point  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  play  or  Sherwood’s  writing  of  it  and  that  she  centers  her 
attention  on  the  acting  and  the  direction,.  This  lack  of  a specific 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  play  is,  I think,  a striking 
example  of  faulty  criticism.  Miss  Gilder,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  fore- 
going discussions  of  Sherwood’s  plays,  always  been  favorably  impressed  by 
his  work.  Faced  v,rith  a piece  of  decidedly  inferior  quality,  she  omits  any 
serious  evaluation  of  his  play  and  turns  to  the  acting  and  direction.  In 
so  doing,  she  lessens  the  validity  of  all  the  criticism  for  which  she  has 
been  responsible. 

It  is  obvious  here  that  Sherwood,  intent  on  getting  across  his  ideas 
about  war,  has  concocted  a story  which  does  not  hold  together,  a set  of 
characters  who  are  inconsistent  with  life,  and  a play  which  seems  to  have 
started  out  as  two  plays,  neither  of  which  would  be  good  even  if  they  were 
actually  written  as  two.  Preoccupied  with  his  message,  he  produced  a play 
which  had  no  box-office  appeal  and  which  promptly  failed.  If  this  is  now 
the  best  that  Sherwood  can  produce,  he  has  lost  his  standing  as  a prominent 
force  in  the  modern  American  theater. 

-LRosamond  Gilder,  review.  Theatre  Arts  Monthly,  June,  194&,  PP»  8 ff„ 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

Sherwood’s  actual  position  among  dramatists  in  this  country  is  not 
yet  firmly  established,  nor  can  it  be  until  he  has  produced  a greater 
number  of  plays  and  thereby  given  us  more  than  a dozen  or  so  samples  of 
his  work  by  which  to  judge  him.  With  the  twelve  produced  plays  to  his 
credit  (excluding  his  adaptation  of  Tovarich) , one  can,  however,  venture 
an  opinion  which  may  be  considered  to  be  as  tenable  as  any  other  opinion, 
considering  the  progress  of  the  American  theater  to  date  and  the  lack  of 
any  great  body  of  competent  criticism  with  respect  to  most  of  our  con- 
temporary playwrights. 

Criticism  of  the  present-day  theater  tends  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
average  American  newspaper  critic,  who  is  saturated  with  play  going, 
writes  for  a living,  and  makes  little  attempt  at  long-range  appraisal. 

Such  criticism  is  intended  primarily  to  live  only  as  long  as  the  morning 
newspaper  in  which  it  appears,  and  it  is  supplemented  chiefly  by  brief 
introductions  to  plays  in  anthologies,  in  which  cases  the  compilers  are 
faced  with  a quantity  of  plays  of  dubious  worth,  limit  their  field  by 
necessity  to  the  most  well  known  of  the  contemporary  writers,  and  always 
cautiously  intimate  that  we  are  too  close  to  the  forest  to  see  the  trees. 

In  the  case  of  Sherwood,  who  has  been  writing  plays  since  1927,  prox- 
imity to  the  forest  cannot  possibly  obscure  the  fact  that  we  have  before 
us  a dramatist  with  admitted  possibilities  who  has  not  yet  fulfilled  his 
promise  as  a playwright  and  whose  inconsistencies  and  unevenness  of  per- 
formance indicate  that,  although  he  has  been  competent  often,  he  lacks 

the  qualities  which  would  bring  him  permanent  recognition  as  a first-class 
writer  of  plays. 
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The  plays  he  has  written  are  considered  in  detail  above,  and  a 
sampling  of  the  critics’  views  appears  with  each  discussion.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  section  to  point  out  the  general  qualities  which  have 
either  contributed  to  or  detracted  from  his  recognition  as  a dramatist, 
presenting  thereby  a general  critical  evaluation  of  his  status. 

The  critics  have  said  little  in  general  about  Sherwood.  As  indicated 
above,  they  have  confined  themselves  largely  to  specific  opinions  about 
specific  plays.  Those  appraisals  which  can  be  considered  to  be  of  a 
general  nature  are  varied,  and  a few  quotations  from  them  will  show  the 
contradictory  opinions  which  his  writings  have  provoked. 

Eleanor  Flexner  believes  that  he  tends  to  repetition  in  his  plots. 

”A  man — wise,  cynical,  charming — finds  the  answer  to  his  quest  for  a 
meaning  in  life  in  a woman;  suddenly  he  falls  in  love,  no  less  suddenly 
his  life  is  wrenched  violently  from  its  old  pattern,  and  in  three  cases 
out  of  four,  he  goes  gallantly  to  his  death  in  consequence.  Another 
item  common  to  all  -these  plays  is  a background  of  war  or  violence  which 
endangers  the  lives  of  the  characters.  This  is  Sherwood’s  device  for 
sustaining  tension,  a device  forced  upon  him  by  his  inability  to  construct 
a play  in  which  suspense  will  arise  from  the  actions  of  the  characters 
themselves. . .central  characters. . .completely  passive,  a symbol  of  futility. 
Since  such  immobility  makes  for  a poor  brand  of  theatre,  Sherwood  falls 
back  on  air  raids  and  gangsters  to  bolster  up  his  plots. ”! 

Granville  Vernon  praises  him  for  his  variety  and  unexpectedness  of 
effect,  his  box-office  appeal,  his  possession  of  beliefs  and  feelings,  his 


j.Eleanor  Flexner,  op.  cit.,  p.  272 
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subtle  mind,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  seasoning  of  serious  meaning, 
and  his  ability  to  appeal  to  more  than  one  class  of  people.  He  adds, 
however,  "And  yet  with  this  admirable  equipment  he  has  never  written  a 
whole  play  worthy  of  his  abilities. . .In  all  his  plays  there  are  magnificent 
scenes,  even  complete  acts,  but  never  that  indomitable  unifying  spirit 
which  is  the  sign  and  seal  of  great  art."x 

Harlan  Hatcher,  who  seems  always  to  be  enthusiastic,  says;  "Robert  E. 
Sherwood  emerged  in  the  late  1930's  as  the  chief  dramatic  spokesman  against 
the  demiurgic  threat  of  brute  barbarity  completely  to  destroy  such  civili- 
zation as  man  in  his  enlightened  moments  has  achieved.  From  the  concocter 
of  comedies  of  intrigue  for  the  sophisticated,  he  has  become  a man  tense 
with  a message  for  his  time.  He  is  intimately  in  touch  with  the  uncertainty 
and  the  worries  of  free  men  everywhere.  He  is  sensitive  to  the  vital  issues 
that  harass  this  age.  His  attitudes  are  representative  of  the  struggling 
course  of  American  opinion  toward  enlightenment  and  effective  action.  He 
has  not  originated  these  views,  but  he  has  usually  been  among,  the  first  to 
give  them  currency.  He  has  not  been  too  far  from  their  origin  to  invest 
them  with  the  power  of  freshness;  yet  he  has  been  far  enough  in  the  van- 
guard of  this  opinion  to  give  to  his  voice  the  ring  of  prophecy  before 
the  mass  mind  of  a theatrical  audience.  He  has  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  stating  in  terms  of  effective,  often  exciting,  theatre  the  issues  in- 
sistently before  the  community  of  democratic  minds.  His  statements  are 
starkly  realistic,  but  not  drained  of  hope.  His  work  is  the  epitome  of 
the  modern  form  of  the  topical  thesis  drama;  the  production  of  his  plays 
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Commonweal , May  10,  1940,  p.  62. 
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has  added  life  to  the  useful  theatre. . .In  his  honest  grappling  with  themes 
of  high  seriousness  he  has  attained  dignity  and  authority  as  one  of  con- 
temporary America’s  finest  dramatists. 

A few  remarks  of  George  Jean  Nathan  come,  I think,  somewhat  closer 
to  the  truth  than  Harlan  Hatcher’s  almost  blindly  enthusiastic  praise. 

Mr.  Nathan  says,  "The  majority  of  my  colleagues,  I find,  entertain  a 
critical  point  of  view  opposite  to  mine  and  argue  that  dramatic  journalism 
of  the  species  mentioned  is  not  only  desirable  in  this  period  of  world 
crisis  but  even  superior  to  a more  aloof  aesthetic.  That  it  may  be  pub- 
licly desirable,  I shall  not  argue  the  one  way  or  the  other,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appraisal  of  drama  as  a fine  art.  For  fine  drama 
is  timeless  and  merely  journalistic  drama,  however  good  and  however 
interesting,  as  evanescent  as  news  itself...  3.  If  the  Federal  Theatre 
Project  gave  us  what  with  considerable  exactness  was  called  the  Living 
Newspaper,  Sherwood  is  giving  us  what  with  at  least  a measure  of  exactness 
may  be  called  the  Living  Editorial.  Neither,  however,  is  in  form  the 
least  like  the  other  and  both  differ  further  and  widely  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  former  was  contrived  with  plan  and  deliberation,  the  latter 
is  the  hapless  consequence  of  dramaturgical  insufficiency.  For  though  it 
is  plain  in  There  Shall  Be  No  Night — as  in  some  of  his  antecedent  Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois — that  Mr.  Sherwood’s  intent  assuredly  was  drama  rather 
than  editorialization,  the  result  is  insubordinately  and  very  considerably 
more  the  second  than  the  first. 


•j^George  Jean  Nathan,  The  Entertainment  of  a Nation  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York,  1942),  p.  8 
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"It  thus  follows  that  while  the  exhibit  as  editorial  is  satisfactorily 
eloquent  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired  as  drama.  When  Mr.  Sherwood 
is  lecturing  on  the  insanity  of  man  in  terms  of  war,  when  he  is  pleading 
for  God  and  rationality  in  the  face  of  barbarism,  when  he  is  denouncing 
the  evils  of  Moscow  and  Berlin  with  invaded  Finland  as  a background,  when  . 
he  points  with  hope  to  the  salvation  of  mankind  in  phrases  from  the  Book 
of  Revelation — when  he  is  about  such  business  he  is,  while  rather  platitu- 
dinous and  not  overly  profound,  sufficient  unto  the  mob  demands  of  the 
occasion.  But  when  he  is  about  the  somewhat  more  important  and  more  rele- 
vant business  of  jelling  it  all  into  drama,  he  is  less  auspicious. 

"So  far  as  drama  goes,  Mr.  Sherwood  communicates  whatever  of  it  may 
be  implicitly  in  his  editorialism  mainly  by  means  of  such  Sardouish  subter- 
fuges as  the  radio,  letters,  and  reports  from  the  outside  brought  in  by 
suddenly  introduced  and  partly  extraneous  characters.  And  when  periodically 
he  realizes  the  necessity  for  some  straightforward  dramatic  diversion  from 
his  editorializing  he  falls  back  upon  such  makeshift  and  outward  devices 
as  the  man  who,  with  an  ache  in  his  heart,  forces  a quarrel  with  a woman 
he  loves  so  that  she  may  leave  him  and  be  spared  future  pain,  as  the  young 
girl  desperate  when  she  finds  herself  with  child,  and  as  the  playing  upon 
a piano  to  relieve  a scene  of  emotional  tension. 

"Despite  these  obvious  critical  deficiencies,  ary  such  exhibit  as 
There  Shall  Be  No  Night  naturally  gets  the  facile  audience  response  that 
nearly  always  results  from  a dramatization,  however  faulty,  of  ary  topical 
subject  about  which  the  audience  feels  particularly  indignant.  A1  Woods, 
on  an  infinitely  lower  leva],  capitalized  pretty  handsomely  on  that  sort  of 
thing  many  years  ago  when  he  rushed  upon  the  stage  overnight  dramatizations 
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of  sensational  news  events,  often  of  a criminal  nature,  about  which  the 
public  felt  hot  under  the  collar.  On  the  higher  level  aforesaid,  Mr.  Sherwood 
in  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  capitalized  the  current  threat  to  democracy,  as 
he  in  this  instance  capitalized  the  hatred  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  the 
sympathy  for  the  ravished  little  neutral  countries. 

"I  am  not,  let  me  say,  by  any  means  here  climbing  on  an  ivory  pedestal 
and  alleging  that  I am  an  elegant  fellow  fastidiously  remote  from  any 
slightest  similar  reaction  to  such  things.  Far  from  it.  But  for  good  or 
ill  I happen  at  the  same  time  to  be  a hired  dramatic  diagnostician  and  as 
such  it  is  nry  duty  to  announce  that  it  remains  the  bald  fact  in  these 
malefic  matters,  rather  than  Mr.  Sherwood’s  stage  contribution  to  them, 
that  induces  my  reaction. . ^ 

"The  usurpation  by  most  of  our  leading  playwrights,  duly  encouraged 
by  the  majority  of  our  critics,  of  the  profession  of  newspaper  editorial 
writers,  cable  editors,  and  Mecca  Temple  Ciceros,  seriously  threatens  that 
advance  of  the  American  drama  which  began  so  auspiciously  twenty  years  ago 
and  which,  until  lately,  promised  to  grow  apace. ’’2 

Mr.  Nathan  has  apparently  put  his  finger  rather  aptly  on  Sherwood’s 
basic  fault.  Is  he  writing  drama,  or  is  he  writing  editorials? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  some  ideas  expressed  ty  Sherwood  in 
an  article  in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly.,  in  which  he  attempts  to  answer  the 
question,  "Why  am  I in  the  theater?”  It  is  simplest  to  quote  here  a few 

•j.  George  Jean  Nathan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  25  ff. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  3 1 

^Robert  E.  Sherwood,  ’’The  Dwelling  Place  of  Wonder,"  Theatre  Arts  Monthly, 
^February,  1941  > PP*  120  ff. 
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of  his  utterances  in  this  article.  "Whether  I like  it  or  not,  I know  that 
the  theater  is  still  the  best  possible  place  in  which  to  express  my  most 
profound  convictions. . .The  Theater  is  the  spiritual  home  of  one  who  is 
barred  from  the  church  by  distaste  for  dogma  but  who  still  requires  and 
demands  expression  of  great  faith... I must  go  on  trying  to  say  what  I want 
to  say  in  the  one  way  that  is  best  for  me  to  speak... What  all  great 
dramatists  have  said  is  that  man  is  frail,  vain,  and  mortal  but  still 
capable  of  reaching  into  heaven  and  snatching  fire  from  the  hand  of  God... 
From  the  very  beginning  the  theater  has  been  to  make  credible  the  incredible, 
to  awaken  the  king  in  every  humble  man,  the  hero  in  every  coward... A great 
play,  then,  is  a great  inspiration,  and  its  performance  is  a kind  of  re- 
vivalist meeting. . .The  American  dramatist  today  can  know  that  he  has  im- 
measurably more  to  write  about  than  Sophocles  had,  or  Shakespeare,  and  he 
is  far  freer  to  say  what  he  pleases.  He  does  not  have  to  look  into  legend 
to  find  assurance  of  the  essential  heroism  and  nobility  of  man;  he  has  only 
to  look  into  this  morning's  newspaper,  and  the  American  dramatist  can  know 
also  that  he  has  available  more  good  actors  and  directors  and  scene  de- 
signers to  interpret  and  present  his  works." 

In  these  few  words,  as  well  as  in  some  of  his  prefaces,  Sherwood,  in 
stating  his  own  convictions,  points  out  also  some  of  his  glaring  faults. 

He  is,  first  of  all,  in  the  theater  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  own 
convictions.  He  reads  for  stimulation;  he  thinks  of  the  movies  as  diver- 
sion. But  the  theater  is  his  soap  box,  and  he  says  he  will  go  on  trying 
to  say  what  he  has  to  say  despite  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  his  plays  is 
decided  by  a a frivolous  and  inattentive  jury  (a  first-night  New  York 
audience).  With  these  words  he  in  effect  dismisses  the  people  who  pay  his 
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way.  If  he  is  to  say  what  he  wants  to  say  whether  his  plays  be  successful 
or  not,  it  would  seem  that  Sherwood  might  be  working  in  the  wrong  medium. 
And  the  fact  that  the  American  dramatist  has  more  in  a material  way  with 
which  to  work  than  did  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare  in  no  way  entitles  him  to 
feel  that  what  he  produces  must  be  good.  As  George  Jean  Nathan  says, 

"The  Playwrights ' Compary,  composed  of  Maxwell  Anderson,  S.  N.  Behrman, 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  and  Elmer  Rice,  is  an  interesting  and  established  pro- 
ducing fraternity,  and  it  has.. .now  and  then  demonstrated  that,  when  it 
comes  to  a play,  the  man  who  writes  it  generally  knows . . . mor e about  what 
should  be  done  with  it  than  most  anyone  else.  Their  plays,  however,  never- 
theless and  alas,  have  themselves  the  most  of  them  lacked  something.'^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  critical  study  which  comprises  this  thesis,  I 
conclude  that  Sherwood  has  written  three  plays  which  give  indications  of 
his  potentialities  in  the  theater:  The  Road  to  Rome.  Reunion  in  Vienna,, 

and  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  I believe  that  these  three  plays  are  his 
best,  despite  the  fact  that  only  one  of  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  appears 
in  the  list.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Sherwood  is  the  only  American 
dramatist  other  than  Eugene  O'Neill  who  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  three 
times,  but  I do  not  believe  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  itself  in  any  way 
entitles  a play  to  be  given  permanent  recognition  as  truly  good  theater. 
This  would  indicate  that  in  approximately  twenty  years  of  play  writing, 
Sherwood  has  produced  only  three  plays  which  could  conceivably  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  permanence  in  the  theater,  and  even  these  three  have 
their  limitations.  The  Road  to  Rome  was  his  first  play  and  is  subject  to 
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all  the  pitfalls  of  a first  play,  but  it  held  promise!  Reunion  in  Vienna, 
based  on  a serious  theme  and  evidently  striving  to  propagandize,  succeeds 
in  running  away  with  itself  and  there ty  saving  itself  from  the  fate  of  his 
thesis  plays;  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  is,  after  all,  based  on  a real 
person,  offering  Sherwood  excellent  opportunities  to  display  his  abilities 
but  placing  limitations  on  his  own  thoughts  and  thereby  not  wholly  repre- 
senting what  he  can  do  on  his  own*  These  three  plays,  however,  show  his 
capabilities  and  indicate  that  good  theater  is  not  beyond  his  scope  if  he 
but  limits  himself  to  things  which  he  can  do  well  and  controls  his 
crusading  heart* 

It  is  admirable  indeed  to  despise  war,  and  it  is  even  more  admirable 
to  be  able  to  present  war  on  the  stage  and  make  it  real  and  convincing, 
but  Mr.  Sherwood  must  now  realize  that  The  Rugged  Path*  which  collapsed 
after  a brief  run  on  Broadway,  was  falsely  constructed.  No  matter  how 
admirable  the  premise,  the  theater-going  public  will  seldom  tolerate  that 
which  simply  does  not  ring  true,  unless  the  playwright  has  been  able  to 
talk  very  fast  indeed.  Furthermore,  no  matter  how  admirable  the  premise, 
the  public  will  not  be  preached  at  in  the  theater  unless  the  preaching  is 
sugar  coated.  Propaganda  is  never  really  successful  when  it  is  obvious; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  when  it  is  obvious,  it  is  no  longer  propaganda,  and 
its  purpose  is  lost.  No  matter  how  strongly  Mr.  Sherwood  may  feel  about 
the  state  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  black  his  despair  or  how  high  his 
hopes,  he  cannot  and  has  not  produced  lasting  plays  with  these  foundations® 

Whenever  Sherwood  feels  strongly  about  a situation,  he  goes  to  ex- 
tremes, his  thinking  is  often  muddled,  his  characters  are  essentially 
false,  he  is  not  always  careful  of  details,  and  he  produces  a play  which 
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is  as  soon  outdated  as  a raccoon  coat.  The  demolition  bomb  sound  effects 


of  Idiot 11  s Delight  are  nothing  when  compared  with  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  an  atomic  bomb;  the  ability  of  a man  in  an  airplane  to  see  who 
is  in  a German  staff  car  heading  for  Finland  is  absurd;  the  sadly  poetical 
personal  sacrifice  of  an  intinerant  intellectual  for  a girl  on  a lonely 
desert,  who  paints  pictures,  tends  a lunch  counter,  and  yearns  for  France, 
is  scarcely  believable  enough  to  mean  much  to  an  audience  after  the  last 
curtain  has  come  down;  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Italian  Alps  of  a fake  Russian  lady  and  a hoofer  capable  of  soul-stirring 
speeches  who  spent  a night  together  in  Omaha  is  artificial  to  say  the 
least.  These  are  some  of  the  incidents  from  Sherwood’s  plays  which  put 
these  plays  in  an  unhappy  middle  ground.  They  are  not  true  enough  to  life 
to  be  real,  and  they  are  not  exaggerated  enough  to  be  fantastic.  A care- 
ful appraisal  of  them  reveals  that  while  they  surely  appealed  for  the  most 
part  to  public  opinion  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  their  worth  is 
transient  indeed.  They  reported  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time,  and 
the  state  of  the  world  either  looks  worse  than  it  is  or  is  worse  than  it 
looks.  Whatever  one  writes  of  a reportorial  nature,  therefore,  soon  after 
requires  revision  in  the  light  of  wider  experience  and  passage  of  time. 

What  is  not  revised  becomes  dated,  can  be  read  in  passing  with  a certain 
amount  of  interest,  and  is,  and  should  be,  forgotten  forthwith. 

In  summary,  Sherwood’s  plays  may  be  characterized  briefly  as 
follows. 

The  Road  to  Rome  is  light  but  possesses  fundamental  truths, 
presenting  the  spectacle  of  a conqueror  conquered  ty  a woman, 
who  brings  him  to  a realization  of  relative  values. 
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The  Queen 11  s Husband  is  inconsequential  and  temporarily 
entertaining  in  an  amateur  sort  of  way.  It  is  not,  however, 
less  permanent  than  Idiots  Delight. 

This  is  New  York  is  melodrama  without  the  ability  for 
it. 

Waterloo  Bridge  is  nothing  more  than  a stereotyped  war 
story. 

Reunion  in  Vienna  is  a mad,  merry  chase  of  a broken- 
down  nobleman  after  a charming  woman,  contrasting  the  old 
aristocracy  with  the  new  order,  and  containing  a wealth  of 
usually  forgotten  details  which  make  for  reality. 

The  Petrified  Forest  presents  a strange  collection  of 
has-beens,  not  charmingly  so  like  the  old  order  of  Reunion 
in  Vienna,  but  violent  gangsters,  poetic  wanderers,  American 
Legion  patriots,  ex-football  players  in  deserted  gas  stations, 
and  an  unblossomed  flower  of  a girl  pining  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  France,  where  Francois  Villon  wrote  his  poems. 

Idiot’s  Delight  is  comprised  of  the  sound  effects  of  war, 
a strange  collection  of  individuals,  and  some  good  dialogue, 
producing  a bizarre  effect  seemingly  trumped  up  for  the  occasion. 

Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  represents  the  competent  and  re- 
strained reconstruction  of  a great  man  without  undue  hero  wor- 
ship and  without  flag  waving. 

There  Shall  Be  No  Night  is  noteworthy  chiefly  for  its 
admirable  purpose  and  its  carefully  handled  dialogue.  Although 
it  is  remarkably  interesting  despite  its  long  speeches,  the  de- 
tails of  its  plot  are  often  unsteady.  Its  revision  was  unfortunate. 

The  Rugged  Path  is  talky,  unreal,  and  rambling® 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  terms  of  good  drama  his  Pulitzer  Prize  plays 
do  not  always  measure  up  to  accepted  standards.  At  the  time  they  served 
a purpose.  More  likely  than  not,  at  the  time  they  were  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing contemporary.  Relatively  speaking,  Sherwood  rates  high  among  our 
dramatists j objectively  speaking,  he  does  not  measure  up. 

If  Sherwood’s  reputation  were  to  rest  on  one  thing,  it  would  be  his 
dialogue.  When  it  is  good,  it  is  apt,  witty,  well-chosen,  and  realistically 
put  together.  Even  in  his  lesser  plays  it  is  often  rather  good.  In  a 
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review  of  The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,  a motion  picture  for  which  Sherwood 
wrote  the  script,  Time  said,  "Playwright  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  whose  knack 
for  smooth,  talkable  prose  has  won  him  three  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  a place 
in  the  history  books  as  the  writer  of  Franklin  Rossevelt" s war  speeches, 
was  hired  to  do  the  script."! 

He  has,  in  addition,  the  ability  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  audience. 

* 

His  philosophy  is  very  often  faulty,  his  effects  are  very  often  bizarre, 
his  characters  are  often  false,  but  his  audience  is  seldom  bored.  That  in 
itself  is  an  asset.  Even  in  The  Rugged  Path  he  may  have  preached  to  ex- 
tremes and  constructed  an  unlikely  main  character,  but  he  at  least  said 
something.  If  Sherwood  can  find  a happy  combination,  a middle  ground 
where  he  can  successfully  mix  the  gaiety  of  his  earlier  plays  with  the 
sobering  thoughts  he  harbors,  if  he  can  poke  fun  at  the  world's  faults 
instead  of  lecture  at  them,  if  he  can  recognize  that  the  light  and  frivolous 
may  often  be  more  potent  than  the  sledge  hammer,  then  he  perhaps  may  re- 
capture tho  promise  of  his  first  play,  which  he  now  refutes  as  being 
artificial.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  not  to  be  artificial  at  all,  and 
if  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  so  artificial  that  it  wears  exaggeration  well. 

When  his  own  philosophy  in  regard  to  the  world  assumes  a normal  view, 
when  his  high  hopes  of  faith  in  the  three-legged  girl  and  his  black  mis- 
givings about  Nature  paying  us  back  for  saddling  her  are  somehow  balanced, 
he  may  give  us  again  a play  which  we  will  read  in  years  to  come  with 
interest. 

A tabulation  of  Sherwood's  good  points  would  reveal  that  he  has  at 
least  the  following  to  his  credit. 

-jTirne,  November  25,  1946,  p.  103 
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1.  His  plays  are  for  the  most  part  timely. 

He  is  capable  of  turning  out  quickly  what  is  currently  popular 
and  what  is  currently  of  interest.  It  will  be  shown  below,  however, 
how  this  point,  which  is  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  short-term 
popularity  and  cash  at  the  box  office,  is  definitely  a disadvantage 
when  permanent  recognition  is  considered. 

2.  He  has  a good  sense  of  the  dramatic. 

He  knows  what  will  play  well  on  the  stage,  and  even  in  his  most 
talky  plays,  he  has  the  ability  to  create,  through  dialogue  if  need 
be,  a situation  which  will  hold  the  interest  of  his  audience  for  the 
two  or  three  hours  the  play  runs.  Some  of  his  plays  may  be  full  of 
hokum  (and  judging  from  his  words  quoted  on  Page  23  he  would  not  con- 
sider this  to  be  much  of  a fault)  and  many  of  his  plays  may  be  filled 
with  preaching,  but  even  so,  the  audience  is  seldom  conscious  at  the 
time  that  they  are  dull,  if  they  are  dull. 

3.  He  can  create  interest,  even  if  temporary,  in  the  characters  on  the  stage 

4»  His  dialogue  is  good. 

No  matter  what  the  critics  may  say  about  his  plots,  his  characters, 
his  preaching,  and  his  philosophy,  few  will  deny  him  the  attribute  of 
good  dialogue.  Here  again,  no  matter  how  much  hokum  or  preaching  his 
dialogue  may  contain,  he  undoubtedly  has  an  aptitude  for  ?*riting  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time.  It  is  this  aptitude  for  dialogue  which 
may  cloud  the  issue  of  permanence  and  greatness  with  respect  to  his 
plays.  He  is  in  many  respects  as  fast  a talker  as  Harry  Van  of 
Idiot 8 s Delight.  It  is  not  until  after  the  audience  has  had  a 
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chance  to  reflect  upon  his  utterances  that  it  realizes  that  much  that 
he  has  said  is  artificial. 

5.  As  for  the  most  part  technically  and  mechanically  able. 

He  knows  what  he  can  successfully  put  on  the  stage  and  what  he 
cannot.  He  knows  how  to  manipulate  his  characters  and  to  arrange  his 
scenes  to  the  best  advantage.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is 
found  in  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  where  he  manages  to  present  in  twelve 
episodes  the  life  of  Lincoln  up  to  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

The  above  are  all  worth-while  traits  and  certainly  required  if  a 
dramatist  hopes  to  produce  anything  of  good  quality.  It  will  be  noted^ 
however,  that  most  of  his  good  points  are  technical  or  mechanical  ones. 

His  faults  seem  to  lie  elsewhere  and  can  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows. 

1.  His  timeliness  outdates  his  plays. 

In  some  respects  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  a lively  and 
interesting  body  of  theater  literature,  timeliness  outdates  a play 
in  a very  short  time.  The  topical  thesis  play  ty  its  own  definition 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  current  things  of  importance,  and  the 
dramatist  cannot  hope  to  achieve  permanence  when  his  subject  matter 
comes  primarily  from  the  headlines.  Previous  to  There  Shall  Be  No 
Night,  as  has  been  indicated  before,  the  headlines  were  getting  away 
from  Sherwood,  and  he  wondered  if  he  would  ever  write  another  play 
again.  By  relying,  therefore,  on  topics  of  current  interest,  he  has 
placed  upon  himself  a limitation  which  can  serve  only  to  retard 
permanent  recognition  for  his  plays. 
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2.  His  plots  are  highly  improbable . 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  his  plots  if  he  did  not  treat  such 
improbable  situations  with  such  high  seriousness.  Reunion  in  Vienna 
is  no  less  improbable  than  many  of  his  other  stories,  but  it  is  treated 

with  gaiety  and  abandon,  and  the  audience  is  not  asked  to  swallow  as 

. 

fact  a situation  which  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  in  real  life. 

3«  His  philosophy  of  life  is  neither  broad  nor  penetrating. 

Sherwood  seems  not  to  have  thought  much  beyond  the  happenings  of 
his  day.  He  is  always  the  mirror  of  the  extremes  of  his  time,  and  he 
seldom  stops  to  weigh  his  thoughts  in  the  light  of  universal  truths. 

His  philosophy  is  perhaps  not  a philosophy  at  all  but  a momentary 
attitude.  He  puts  his  opinion  of  the  moment  on  paper  immediately 
without  due  regard  for  the  fact  that  even  the  next  moment  will  render 
his  opinion  not  wholly  valid®  His  hopes  are  half-hearted,  and  his 
despairs  are  black  and  gloomy®  He  vacillates  between  hope  and  despair. 
He  seldom  looks  ahead,  and  he  evidently  has  not  looked  far  behind. 

Such  an  attitude  results  chiefly  in  muddled  thinking. 

4®  His  theses  lack  universal  applications. 

This  is  another  fault  arising  from  his  timeliness.  The  plight 
of  a fake  Russian  countess,  the  trials  of  a senator’s  daughter  in 
New  York,  and  the  utterances  of  an  intellectual  has-been  on  the 
desert  of  Arizona  are  hardly  fundamental  enough  to  appeal  to  people 
everywhere.  It  is  true  that  his  plays  appeal  to  many  different  types 
of  people  but  largely  so  for  the  duration  of  an  evening’s  entertainment. 
Nor  would  his  plays  translated  into  another  language  have  much 
meaning. 
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5.  He  overemphasizes  his  message* 

He  has  seemingly  reached  the  point  where  good  entertainment  value 
has  ceased  to  be  important  to  him,  and  although  he  chooses  for  his 
subjects  topics  which  are  of  current  interest  and  therefore  bound  to 
interest  an  audience  to  a certain  extent,  he  leaves  his  interest  in 
the  audience  there,  proceeding  to  write  the  play  as  he  pleases, 
hammering  at  his  message  with  all  the  power  he  can  muster,  campaigning 
as  if  politically  for  the  conviction  he  is  trying  to  prove,  and  almost 
daring  the  audience  to  disagree.  He  delivers  his  medicine  and  expects 
his  audience  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  Sugar-coating  his  propaganda 
apparently  ceased  to  appeal  to  him  after  Reunion  in  Vienna,  and  I 
think  that  his  messages  have  appeared  to  be  nothing  but  speeches  and 
sermons  since  then. 

6.  His  characters  are  often  false,  and  he  has  no  genuine  interest  in  them 
as  people. 

His  people  are  not  particularly  real,  especially  in  his  later 
plays.  They  seem  not  to  have  the  down-to-earth  quality  which  is 
necessary  if  a theater  audience  is  to  remember  them  seriously.  This 
falsity  arises  chiefly  from  his  preoccupation  with  his  message.  In 
order  to  put  his  sermon  across,  he  must  create  a set  of  characters 
which  will  best  suit  his  purpose.  He  must  create,  at  least  for  the 
main  characters,  a group  of  essentially  unreal  people,  for  there  are 
few  in  this  world  who  can  boast  of  the  maiy-sided  qualities  of  a 
Hariy  Van  or  the  intellectual  and  passive  despair  of  an  Alan  Squier. 
Lost  with  his  message,  he  neglects  the  reality  that  truly  good 
characters  must  possess.  Faced  with  artificial  characters,  he  can 
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hardly  be  expected  to  develop  a real  interest  in  them,  to  treat  them 
with  relish  or  hate,  to  make  them  live  in  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

Sir  A.  Maurice  Low,  in  an  article  in  Harper 8 s magazine  once  said: 

"...we  shall  see  that  every  writer  those  brain  is  a living,  sentient 
thing,  although  his  body  has  long  turned  to  dust,  and  his  personality, 
in  some  cases,  means  nothing,  has  created  a character;  he  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life  into  that  which  before  was  nameless;  he  has 
fashioned  a Becky  Sharp  or  a Lear  in  the  image  of  woman  or  man. 

Sherwood  has  nost  certainly  no  claim  to  a character.  To  him  his 
people  might  just  as  well  be  sticks  of  wood  as  long  as  they  allow  him 
to  speak  his  piece. 

7 . He  offers  no  solution  to  the  problems  he  poses. 

With  all  his  preaching  and  his  talk,  all  his  recognition  of  the 
underlying  troubles  with  the  world,  Sherwood  has  never  been  able  to 
point  out  a solution  for  us.  He  never  seems  to  be  sure  what  will 
cure  us,  but  he  knows  that  we  are  most  certainly  sick. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  Sherwood  is  an  unusually  competent 
dramatist  as  American  playwrights  go.  We  are  saddled  with  a theater  which 
is  aimed  at  making  money  at  all  costs.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  business 
enterprises  in  the  country,  and  we  must  expect  that  as  such  it  will  pro- 
duce a good  many  things  which  are  not  worthy  of  production,  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  plays  being  immaterial  if  they  will  produce  results  at 
the  box  office.  Out  of  the  great  multitude  of  playwrights  and  would-be 


1Reprinted  in  Readings  for  Creative  Wr iters,  edited  by  George  G.  Williams 
(Harper  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1938),  pp.  210  ff. 
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playwrights,  therefore,  we  must  recognize  Sherwood  as  being  good.  He  has 
been  better  than  the  average  playwright;  at  times  he  has  shown  indications 
of  qualities  which  could  be  developed.  He  is  outstanding  in  our  theater 
today  as  a man  whose  works  have  born  watching  and  as  a producer  who  has 
recognized  the  need  in  the  American  theater  for  worth-while  productions. 

But  his  limitations  are  mary  and  arise  from  his  crusading  spirit  and  his 
tendency  to  go  to  extremes  in  any  crisis.  Competence  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  a man  on  top.  To  reach  the  top  and  stay  there  forever  requires 
a bigger  man  than  Sherwood  is  or  can  hope  to  be® 

Despite  his  shortcomings,  he  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
modern  theater.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  three 
times1  is  proof  that  he  has  attracted  attention  for  his  efforts,  and  yet 
these  efforts  considered  as  a whole  have  not  been  equally  good  nor  have 
they  been  steadily  improving.  In  Sherwood  we  have,  rather,  a playwright 
who  met  with  initial  success  because  he  happened  to  write  what  the  public 
liked  when  the  public  was  liking  it,  who  broadened  his  scope  and  tried  to 
deepen  the  meaning  of  his  plays  because  he  wanted  to  and  because  he  was 
beginning  to  find  himself  in  the  theater,  who  continued  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess because  he  was  a good  craftsman,  and  who  is  apparently  still  struggling 
with  his  own  philosophy  of  life  and  with  an  attempt  to  put  successfully 
into  the  theater  the  messages  which  he  feels  are  vital  to  all  Americans 
and  all  peace-loving  people  everywhere.  He  has  not  experienced  in  his 
career  one  successful  play  after  another,  each  more  successful  than  the 
first.  His  achievements  have  gone  from  good  to  bad  to  worse,  to  good 
again,  and  back  to  bad.  His  fundamental  ideas  have  in  themselves  battled 

Idiot 8 s Delight.  1936;  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  1939?  There  Shall  Be  No 

Night.  19A1 


several  storms.  He  has  been  a controversial  figure,  and  he  has  not 
limited  his  utterances  to  statements  which  can  be  spoken  try  a set  of 
characters  on  a stage.  He  has  spoken  often  and  loudly  for  himself  as 
himself  whenever  he  has  felt  the  need  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
failure  of  his  latest  venture  is  by  no  means  an  indication  that  Sherwood 
the  dramatist  has  played  himself  out  in  the  theater.  Even  if  Sherwood 
cannot  be  classed  with  the  truly  great  of  the  drama,  it  can  at  least 
always  be  said  that  he  has  written  some  entertaining  and  good  plays  and 
that  mary  times  he  was  the  only  bright  light  in  the  American  theater,  the 
only  playwright  actually  working  at  his  craft,  seriously  endeavoring  to 
produce  something  worth  while  and  unafraid  to  speak  his  mind  in  the  face 
of  opposition  and  often  apathetic  audiences® 


ABSTRACT 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  reviev/  the  plays  written  to  date 
by  Robert  E.  Sherwood,  to  evaluate  them  in  the  light  of  present-day 
standards  of  the  theater,  and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  respect 
to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  the  place  which  they  entitle  their  author 
to  hold  among  dramatists  of  the  American  theater® 

A brief  biographical  sketch  of  Sherwood  is  provided  to  give  some 
general  background  on  which  to  base  the  study  of  his  individual  plays,  and 
in  it  mention  is  made  of  works  and  activities  which  belong  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  man  as  a whole  but  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
particular  thesis. 

His  chief  works  are  then  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
first  written  and  produced,  from  The  Road  to  Rome  to  The  Rugged  Path, 
his  latest  play — -a  failure  which  brought  to  mind  the  problem  of  his  actual 
place  in  the  theater®  Two  plays,  Tovarich,  which  he  adapted  from  the 
French  play  by  Jacques  Deval,  and  Acropolis,  which  he  wrote  in  England 
and  which  never  reached  this  country,  are  not  considered  but  are  mentioned 
briefly.  The  former  was  eliminated  because  it  was  felt  to  be  primarily 
the  work  of  another  man,  and  the  latter,  because  it  was  unavailable  in 
this  country.  The  stoiy  and  plot  of  each  play  is  briefly  told,  and  a 
sampling  of  the  critics5  views  is  given  for  each,  together  with  some 
independent  thought  of  the  writer  of  the  thesis. 

Before  presenting  her  own  conclusions,  the  author  indicates  the 
general  state  of  the  criticism  of  Sherwood  by  a few  representative  critics. 
A general  evaluation  of  Sherwood’s  plays  is  then  followed  by  a brief 
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tabulation  of  Sherwood's  good  and  bad  points,  the  general  conclusion  being 
that  he  has  been  competent  often,  has  shown  only  partially  fulfilled 
promise  of  really  outstanding  ability,  and  has  much  to  do  before  he  can 
claim  permanent  recognition  as  a first-class  dramatist.  The  writer  feels 
that  his  Pulitzer  Prize  plays  have  not  always  measured  up  to  the  standards 
of  good  drama  and  chooses  The  Road  to  Rome,  Reunion  in  Vienna,  and 
Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois  as  his  best  plays  from  the  point  of  view  of  long- 
range  evaluation.  It  is  pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  that  compared  with 
the  great  body  of  plays  written  for  our  particular  type  of  theater, 
Sherwood  is  outstanding.  Judged  from  a purely  objective  standpoint,  how- 
ever, his  limitations  are  such  that  he  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  competent. 
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